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For the Companion. 


A START IN LIFE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In E1rent CHapTers.—Cuap. III. 


At daybreak the next morning, Mr. Brooke 
and Walden set off with a load of goods for the 
new settlement. The stout horse Walden had rid- 
den home made one of the span that was to haul 
the heavy wagon over the rough roads, past fron- 
tier farms and villages, into the great wilderness 
beyond. 

During much of the first day they were within 
sight of settlements, which became more and 
more scattered as they kept on. The next day 
they entered almost continuous woods, following 
the trail which led to the Holland Land Compa- 
ny’s immense “Purchase” in Western New York. 

Buffalo, on the farther borders of that Pur- 
chase, was then a village of two thousand inhabi- 
tants. But along the road and its branches there 
were only, at long intervals, log huts which served 
as taverns, and here and there a clearing. Syra- 
cuse was then ‘‘Cossit’s Corners ;” it was not even 
a village. 

The Genesee River was not yet bridged, but 
travellers crossed it at the mouth, in a ferry-boat 
when it was open, and on the ice when it was fro- 
zen. Mr. Brooke, in his talks with Walden on 
the journey, expressed regret that he had not se- 
cured land on the site of certain falls; and pre- 
dicted the rise of a thriving town there some day. 

“My brother and I were thinking of that pur- 
chase when Mr. Rochester and his friends stepped 
in before us. They are going to call it ‘Roches- 
tervillc.’ -They-had-bettor call it_jnet (Rochester? 
I tell ’enr, and leave off the ville. They’ve got 
five or six houses there already.” 

Such was the beginning of a great city. 

The ground continued frozen much of the time; 
but the road, winding among great trunks and 
passing through hollows and over the roots of 
trees, was rough and uneven. 

“There’s going to be a canal cut right through 
this region, running the whole length of the State, 
and connecting the Hudson with Lake Erie; and 
that before many years,” Mr. Brooke averred. 
“Folks call me over-sanguine. But you will live 
to see it, Walden, and I haven’t much doubt but 
that I shall.” 

“It’s a magnificent idea!” said Walden, as he 
helped pry a wheel out of a rut. But it seemed 
to him a wild one. 

Fortunately for his reputation for sanity, Mr. 
Brooke did not predict a railroad wiich they 
should both live to ride on over that very spot, 
making more than their entire day’s journey in 
an hour! 

They walked much of the way beside or behind 
the team, and put up at the cabins which served 
as taverns, sleeping generally on the floor, beds 
being a scarce luxury. It was a toilsome trip, as 
you may well believe. Even the wildness of the 
forest scenery became monotonous after the sec- 
ond or third day; and Walden was glad enough 
when, a few miles off the main track, they one 
evening crossed a tumbling brook and entered a 
stumpy clearing, which Mr. Brooke called the 
“settlement.” 

Walden could distinguish three or four huts and 
log-houses against the background of the gloomy 
woods, and one skeleton frame rising over the 
banks of the stream. 

“I’m glad to see that!” said Mr. Brooke, with 
satisfaction. “It’s our saw-mill. The first framed 
building in the settlement; it has got to saw the 
boards to cover its own back.” 

The saw was in the wagon under their feet, and 
some of the necessary gearing was packed lc- | 
hind. 

“Well, here we are!” said Mr. Brooke, turning 
up to one of the log-houses, in which not a light 
was to be seen, although it was now deep dusk. 

“Where is the store ?” asked Walden. 

“This is it,” replied Mr. Brooke. 

Walden was not expecting a very brillant dis- 
play there in the backwoods, yet his idea of a 
store went a trifle beyond that gloomy log-house, 
with one or two dark windows and a closed door. 

“Ase is probably over at Gadbury’s eating his 
supper,” said Mr. Brooke. ‘Run and get him, or 
ask Gadbury to send somebody to help, while I’m 
unhitching the team.” 





peg by the open door; and within, as he ap- 
proached, Walden could see some men at supper 
before a glowing fire-place. 

He did his errand to the man holding the axe 
on the stone. The man lifted it to feel the edge; 
while the stone, relieved of the pressure, and im- 
pelled by a final effort of the boy at the crank, spun 
through the gurgling water of the trough. 

“I’m Gadbury,” said the man; “an’ I thought 
it might be Mr. Brooke; thought I knowed his 





voice. Ase!”—calling in at the door,—*Mr. 


Brooke has come and wants ye. There, Sam! 
guess that'll do fer to-night; though I might put 
a leetle finer edge on’t by daylight, tell yer dad.” 

“I guess the edge is fine enough,” said the boy, 
straightening his shoulders. “I druther go a-fish- 
in’ all day any time, than turn grin’stun half an 
hour.” 

“Wal, mos’ boys would,” said the tavern-keep- 
er, with a quiet chuckle. “.‘n’ there’s things I 
druther du ’n grind folk’s axes fer’em. But yer 
dad’s welcome.” 

“He says the’ aint another man that can put 
such an edge on a tool as you can, nowheres,” re- 


| plied the boy, shouldering the axe and starting 


= 


“That’s the way they all talk when they want 
to git favors out of ol’ man Gadbury,” said the 
tavern-keeper, good-naturedly. “I see through 
their palaver, but I ’commodate ’em all the same. 
On hand, Ase ?” 

“T suppose I must say yes, though I shall feel 
for the rest of my natural life that I hadn't quite 
finished my supper,” said a coatless young man, 
coming away from the table with his mouth full 
and a piece of johnnycake in his hand. 

The voice gave Walden an unpleasant start, and 
as he was going off with Mr. Gadbury, he turned 
to glance back at the speaker. 

“Tt can’t be!” he thought. “Yes, it is, though!” 
And staring in through the open doorway, he saw 





“Gadbury’s” was the tavern, another loz-honse 


a few rods away. A man anda boy were grind-| while he pulled down a coat from some peg and 


ing an axe by the light of a lantern hung on a 








the voung man take the johnny-cake in his teeth, 


| put it on. 





He had a burly figure, stout arms, and coarse 
features, with prominent cheek-bones; to which 
the wedge of johnny-cake in his mouth lent a 
grotesque aspect, in the eyes of Walden. The 
boy’s first shock of surprise quickly gave place to 
merry recollections, and some such sense of the 
Tudicrous as one feels at sight of a pretentious per- 
son in a new and undignified situation. 

“Who would have thought of ever running 
against him out here in the woods?” he said to 





himself, as he hurried on after the tavern-keeper 


and his lantern. 
if they knew!” 
“The wagon can stand there till morning,” Mr. 
Brooke was saying, “with all but a few things I'll 
have Ase take into the store. Then if you'll care 
for the horses, and give us some supper, Gadbury, 
we'll be grateful.” 

“T’ll do both,” said the tavern-keeper, lifting his 
lantern to take a view of the load. “I hope, for 
one thing, you've brought three or four good 
grin’-stones. Settlement’s been sufferin’ for grin’- 
stones. Folks come five or six mild to grind on 
mine, er send their axes fer me to grind fer ’em.” 

“T’ve got two,” said Mr. Brooke; “and half-a- 
dozen more coming by water to the mouth of the 
river.” He stopped to give the burly young man 
some directions about the goods to be taken into 
the store, then said to Walden, “Come, boy, our 
hardships are over for one day; let’s go in and 
get warm, and see what they can give us for sup- 
per.” 

Walden kept the wagon between him and the 
young man; then, taking his bundle of clothes 
and hurrying to Mr. Brooke’s side, he said, in a 
low, excited voice, with a smothered laugh in it,— 

“Is that the man you said you had left in charge 
of the store ?” 

“Ase? Yes,” said Mr. Brooke. 
you his name was Ase ?” 

“T believe you did; but IT had no idea”—the 
boy’s words became lost in a titter. 


“Oh, wouldn’t the boys laugh 


“Didn’t I tell 





“Why, what?” said Mr. Brooke. 
ever see or hear of him before ?” 


“Did you 


. “You’d think so!’ replied Walden. ‘He used 
to write his name A. Randolph Hedgewick ; and I 
remember now, some of the girls said his first 
name was Asa.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me!”—Mr. Brooke ex- 
claimed, laughing, too, as he caught the drift of 
Walden’s explanation. 

“Yes,” giggled the boy. ‘He’s the big-feeling 
tyrant of a master the boys turned out of our 
school last winter!” 

‘ “T’m sorry for that,” said Mr. Brooke, more se- 
riously. ‘He’s my main-stay here in the store.” 

Walden made no reply. He was sorry, too, 
foreseeing no very great satisfaction in the renewal 
of his acquaintance with Mr. A. Randolph Hedge- 
wick. 

In the tavern they found a glowing back-log, a 
supper of pork-chop and johnny-cake, and the 
talk of backwoodsmen awaiting them; all which 
Walden enjoyed until he caught himself nodding 
in the corner of the fire-place, and heard Mr. 
Brooke saying,— 

“Well, Gadbury, can you find a place for this 
boy ?” 

Walden looked up with a start, and saw the 
good-natured tavern-keeper looking down at him 
on his stool, with a whimsical, puzzled expres- 
sion. 

“I must find a place, er make one, fuzino!” 
Gadbury replied, puckering his lean face and 
scratching his rough head. 

Fuzino—a contraction of “as fur as I know,” 
and equivalent to “for aught I know,”—was a 
common enough expression among New England 
and New York country people in those early days; 
and it was one of two that were as pepper and salt 


ri > TE i PR 
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signifying, ‘‘I do not know, not I.” 

“The’ aint the fust hooter o’ room in this ’ere 
house,” Gadbury went on; “it’s chuck-full, beds 
an’ floors. But I guess mebbe I can du suthin’ 
fer him in the ’riginal stand.” 

Walden was wondering what the “ ’riginal 
stand” was, when Gadbury lighted, by means of 
a pine-sliver, the stub of tallow candle in the lan- 
tern, which he gave him to carry. Then saying, 
“Fetch along your passel, ’f ye want anything 
in’t” (meaning the boy’s small bundle brought 
from home), he took up some hot coals on the 
fire-shovel, and led the way out of doors. 

The lantern, which was of perforated tin, bris- 
tling like a porcupine with rays for quills, shed 
its nebulous glimmer along a path which took 
them to the bank of the babbling stream. There 
Gadbury, with his coals still glowing before him 
on the shovel, threw open the door of a hut, and 
entering, emptied them in what proved to be a fire- 
place in a corner. 

Walden, at his request, opened the lantern-door 
for more light; with the aid of which the landlord 
gathered bark and sticks from a pile near the 
hearth (if that could be called a hearth which was 
mere native earth covered with ashes), and cast 
them on the coals. 

“This ’ere,” said Gadbury, “’s the ’riginal tav- 
ern-stand, ’n the fust thing shape of a house, 
fuzino, ’n the hull country. Jest a cabin o’ poles, 
as you see; floor o’ chestnut slabs, though ’twuz 
a long while ’fore it had any floor at all, er any 
winder er door, save an’ except we had a hole cut 
fer a door. An’ nary nail in it.” 

‘How could you build without nails ?” Walden 
inquired. 

“How could ye? Jest as a man can du e’en- 

a’most anythin’ in natur he’s got todu. We didn’t 
have no nails, an’ we got along without nails; 
used wooden pegs instid. But soon as ever I had 
neighbors to help, I sot to work, cut logs, an’ 
rolled up t’other house, an’ had things in style, 
fer a new settlement.” 
* There were two beds, side by side, made up on 
the floor; and Walden, looking about him by the 
gleam of the kindling fire, which soon outshone 
the feeble lantern-light, asked which he was to 
sleep in. 

“Wal, I guess, nary one o’ these,” Gadbury re- 
plied. “Some o’ my boarders ‘ll be turnin’ inter 
‘em, ’fore a gre’t while. But you can go to roost 
up there,” casting his eye up a short ladder. 

Walden thought at first that he was expected to 
perch, like a featherless fowl, on the top rounds; 
looking for which he perceived that the upper end 
of the ladder disappeared in the darkness of a loft 





overhead. 
“There's a straw bed up there,” said the tavern- 
| keeper, “with on’y one man in’t; an’ you'll haf to 
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sleep with him, fuzino, 'thout you roll yerself up 
in a blanket er bear-skin on the floor, Now make 
yerself to hum; an’ don’t be afeered o’ burnin’ a 
leetle wood. It’s cheap in this country; don’t 
cost nothin’ but elbow-grease, an’ I guess by your 
looks ’t you've got your share o’ that, to help us 
out, when we want a back-log or fore-stick.” 

“What time will these men be coming to bed ?” 
Walden asked; “particularly the one that’s to 
sleep up there with me!” 

“Id’n'o’n'ti, but not long fust,” the tavern- 
keeper announced, as he took up the shovel and 
the lantern and left the hut. 

Walden then mounted the short ladder, and 
putting his head through the opening into the loft, 
looked for the bed, one undivided half of which 
had been assigned him for the night. The reflec- 
tion of the fire below revealed it, behind the lad- 
der, made up under the low roof. It was so near 
the opening that he concluded the ladder must be 
of use to prevent the person who should sleep on 

ront side from going through to the ground 
in case he should roll out of bed. 
was a gloomy place, and silent, but for the 


sling of the fire beneath, and the plashy 
murmurs of the brook outside. Just as he was 
turning to descend the ladder, footsteps ap- 


proached the cabin, the door was pushed open, 
He had a burly figure, and 
Walden, looking down from his perch, could see a 
pair of prominent cheek-bones turned up at him 
in the fire-light. 

“Hallo!” said the comer, in a voice whose ar- 
bitrary tones reminded the boy disagreeably of 
old times, “what ye doing there ?” 


and a man entered. 


replied, stepping down the ladder. 
looking in that direction; 
1e voice sounded so natural 
it must add immediately, 
floor, and I'll *tend to your 
case !”’ 
Hedgewick!” said Walden, 
“I haven't the faintest 
kind of a wish to have you for a bed-fellow ; but 


“Excuse me, Mr. 
slipping to the ground. 


Mr. Gadbury said I was to sleep up there.” 

It was an unusual thing for the former school- 
master of Whitestown to be called anything but 
“Ase,” or “Asy,” there in the backwoods ; and per- 
haps something in Walden’s voice sounded famil- 
iar to his ears. The two stood face to face in the 
little fire-lit cabin, staring,—Walden with a trou- 
bled smile, Mr. A. Randolph Hedgewick with a 
scowl of amazed displeasure, followed by a vigor- 
ous exclamation : 

“You're one of the Westlake boys! 


You're Wal- 


sed 


de- 


“Mr. Brooke’s business,” the boy replied. * 
came with him.’ 

“Well! when he took you,” said Mr. A. Ran- 
dolph Hedgewick, “he took one of the worst of 
the worst lot of boys in Oneida County, and I 
shall tell him so.” 


“You can tell him what you please,” rejoined 
Walden indignantiy. “I never had any quarrel 
with you, Mr. Hedgewick, and even if I did have, 
I don’t see the use of bringing it up, out here ina 
new place like this.” 

**Maybe you don’t; but I do.” Mr. Hedge- 
wick put one foot and one hand on the ladder. 
“My 
though you was too much of a coward to have a 
hand in the final tussle, I 
they tumbled me 


quarrel was with the whole school; and 
saw you laugh when 
into the snow.” 

said Walden, with 
“Who could?” 
I received from that 
went 


> 


“T couldn’t help laughing 
a reminiscent chuckle. 

“The treatment 
Mr. Hedgewick 
never have, I never can, I never will forgive!” 
went quickly ap the ladder. 

‘Seems to me it’s the school that has the most 
to forgive,” said Walden quickly, but with a full 


school,” 
look, “I 
So 


on, with a fierce 


saving he 


heart. “Look here! what are you doing ?” 

Mr. A. Randolph Hedgewick was pulling the 
ladder up after him into the loft. 

“You don’t want me for a bed-fellow,” he re- 
pli We're 
fectly agreed as to that.” 

“Yes!” Walden. “But after what the 
tavern-keeper said, you've no more right to the 
bed than I have. 


d, “and no more do I want you. per- 


cried 
Let down the ladder!” 

It was too long to go into the loft. So Hedge- 
wick pulled the upper end of it down on his bed, 
and sat on it, leaving the lower end tipped up 
close under the floor. 

“Will you let me have that ladder?” Walden 
demanded, 

“Who are you ?” retorted Hedgewick, showing 
his face at the opening, with a sarcastic grin Wal- 
den knew of old, but which did not affright him 
now. 

“I'll let you know who I am, if you don’t give 
me my rights,” replied Walden. “I don’t want 
your bed, and I don’t say I shall go up the ladder, 
but I'll have it, at least one end of it!” 

So saying he caught hold of the lower round, 
which was easily done, the cabin being low, and 
swayed upon it heavily, wich an astounding re- 
sult. 

Hedgewick, as I have said, was seated on the 


upper end; he was at the same time leaning for- | look out for our laurels,” with a glance in the large 
Down went Wal- | 


ward, to jeer at the boy below. 
den’s end with a jerk; up went the other to the 
roof; when with a cry of consternation Mr. A. 


| her ears. 


| - 


| parties, and she'll be a regular spy. 
: ” war 
“Looking to see where I am to sleep,” Walden 


Randolph Hedgewick shot headforemost through 
the opening, and made a helpless, sprawling 
plunge to the floor. 

(To be continued.) 


—————— 
CONSUMPTION, 


Oh, there is a sweetness In beauty’s close, 

Like the perfume scenting the withered rose; 

For a nameless charm around her plays, 

And her eyes are kindled with hallowed rays; 

And a veil of spotiess purity 

Has mantied her cheek with its heavenly dye, 

Like a cloud whereon the queen of night 

Has poured her softest tint of light; 

And there is a blending of white and blue, 

Where the purple biood is melting through 

The snow of her pale and tender cheek; 

And there are tones that sweetly speak 

Of a spirit who longs for a purer day, 

And is ready to wing her flight away. 

—James G. Percival. 

o> 


For the Companion. 


HER TOWN EXPERIENCE. 
“So that tiresome country-cousin Janet is coming 
Lilla Dale cried, as she hurried into 
the room and threw herself at full length on a lounge. 


this morning!” 


“Well, you needn't make such outcry about it,” her 
sister Mary said, languidly. ‘You rush into the room 
like a tempest, scaring me to death, for 1 thought it 
was papa, and you know what he'd do if he found me 
reading this,” pulling a novel from under a cushion. 
“He is such an uncomfortable man, and has such stu- 
pid old-time notions about books and things! We 
knew yesterday Janet was coming, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, of course; but the nearer the time approaches, 
I dread her coming. What a bore it is to 
have poor country cousins fastened upon you: She'll 
want to go with us everywhere, not only to school and 


the more 


church, but we shall have to take her visiting and to 
” 

“Don’t shout so!” and Mary put her hands up to 
“I only hope she hasn't your loud voice. Of 
Papa was so de- 
lighted with her innocent simplicity last summer, that 
nothing would do but she must come here to purify our 


course it’s a bore to have her here. 


worldly tastes. I’ve half forgotten the fable, but wasn’t 
it the porcelain cup that was crushed against the 
earthenware pitcher?” She smiled maliciously as she 
spoke. 

“Oh, you're very quiet now,” Lilla said; *‘but wait 
till she comes, and I’m certain you'll not take her visit 
80 coolly. 
all 
clothes, 


She'll sleep in the next room, and will pry 
She'll try to 
certain to comb with our 


into our belongings. borrow our 


and she’s combs. 
There, I'll go at once and put my tooth-brush out of 


her reach.” 


“Ugh! You disgusting creature!” with a curl of 
her lip. “I do wish, Lilla, you wouldn't suggest such 
things.” 


“But worst of all,”’ Lilla said, lowering her voice to 
a Whisper, *‘what are we going to do about the boys? 
If papa should hear that Wilmer Blake and Charlic 
Upton are in the habit of escorting us from school— 


My! won’t there be trouble 


“Oh, do wait until it comes!’ Mary said, with her 


wt Avawl 

“Well, we shall not have to wait very long,” said 
Lilla, running to the window. “Here they are. 
quick and look! There 


Come 
She has ona gray 
alpaca dress, cut after some great-grandmother’s pat- 


she is! 


| tern. I can’t see her face, but she's tall as a maypole, 
and she's all elbows. Shall we go down .nd meet 
her?” 


| take the trouble. 


“You may,’ Mary drawled; “but I'm not going to 
I shail see her soon enough. There! 
mamma’s bringing her up now.” 


Mrs. Dale, a kind, fussy little woman, threw open the 


door of her daughters’ bedroom, aud ushered in the 
new -comer. 
“Here’s your cousin Janet, girls!” she cried. “1 


told her I guessed you were studying so hard that you 


solence of her daughters’ 


didn’t hear the carriage.’ 

Mary rose languidly and pressed a cold kiss on Ja 
Lilla giggled a little at her sister’s face, 
and merely shook hands with the stranger. 


net's Cheek. 


“I declare, you're taller than Mary!"’ Mrs. Dale ex- 


claimed. ‘And you're the same age, aren’t you, just 


seventeen?” 
“Yes, ma’am.” 
“Stand up, Mary; 


let's see the difference.” 

Mary glanced at her own pretty, well-dressed figure, 
and then at her cousin's awkward form with a super- 
cilious smile. 

“Oh, it isn’t worth while, mamma. Measuring won't 
make me grow any taller.” 

Mrs. Dale never seemed to understand the covert in 
tones and looks, but Janet 
colored painfully under their scrutiny. 

“I'll leave you young people to get acquainted,” she 
said. ‘Lilla, show Janet to her room if she’s tired. 
My dear, | hope you'll be happy with us, and make 
yourself quite at home,” and then she buatled off, feel 
ing that she had done everything necessary to break 
the ice and make the poor little country girl satisfied. 

Mary made a few rigid remarks, putting on the airs 
of a great lady, and Lilla indulged in some of her pet 
slang phrases for the edification of the new-comer. 
But in a few minutes they ignored her presence alto. 
gether, and carried on a brisk conversation 
other which was like Greek to poor Janet. 

“Probably you are tired,” Mary said, at last, turning 
to her. “Lilla will show you to your room, as I sup- 
pose you wish to dress for dinner. It will be ready at 
five, and we will meet you in the dining-room.” 

Janet silently followed Lilla, who threw open the 
door of a smal! room which led into theirs, and pointed 
at another door which opened on a staircase. 

“The dining-room is the first on the left as you enter 
the lowcr hall,” she said, and without another word 
walked into het 

“Well?” she said, standing before Mary. 

“Well!” answered the other. ‘It’s best to keep her 
She mustn't have the right of 
way through this room, and it’s best to make her un- 
derstand this in the beginning. 


own room. 


at a distance, you see. 


She isn’t ugly.” 
“She's very pretty,” more candid Lilla said. “She's 

too tall and awkward to make any show, but if she 

were decently dressed, why, we might be obliged to 


mirror. 
Poor Janct, in the solitude of her own room, shed 
some bitter tears. She had been a very happy girl in 


with each | 


| her country home, and even when reverses came to 
her parents, they were such a loving, united family 
that they met poverty cheerfully. Mr. Dale’s offer to 
take Janet, and give her the same educational advan- 
tages as his own daughters, did not find much favor in 
| his sensible brother's eyes. 

“I’m obliged to you, Phil,” he said, “‘but I do not 
think it would be wise to give the girl notions beyond 

her condition. Janet is not very wise now, and rather 
| vain, and I can’t see the good of diminishing the sense 
| and increasing the vanity, for that’s really what you 
| 80 kindly offer to do.” 
“A superior education will enable her to gain her 
own living,” his brother persisted. 

His wife joined her entreaties, and against her fa- 
ther’s better judgment, Janet was sent to the city. She 
would have given worlds, though, that first day to get 
back to the old farm-house. 

She compared her dress with the dresses of her 
cousins, whom she thought the most elegant girls she 
had ever seen. They appeared rude, but perhaps that 
was because she did not know what city manners 
were. Of course they were ashamed of her; and 
then she burst into another flood of tears, and wished 
for fine clothes, or that her cousins would learn to 
love her, and for other impossible things. 

After the first day matters did not look so dark to 
her. She was so anxious to please, so obliging, and 
had so sincere an admiration for them, that by degrees 
her cousins began to tolerate her. She saved Mary's 
lazy feet many steps, and she even began to admire 
Lilla’s slang, and thought it gave life and spirit to the 
conversation. 


She did not study hard at school, and just managed 
to keep up with her classes, but she learned how to 
alter her old dresses, so that they were in the prevail- 
ing style, and she grew such an expert in hair-dressing 
that her cousins often employed her to comb their own 
locks. 

One day, returning from school, two young men 
joined the three girls. She had heard her cousins fre- 
quently alluding to Wilmer Blake and Charlie Upton, 
But 
these young men were twenty-five, if not more, and 
both were very fashionably dressed, and they did not 
look to her like young men of good habits. 


and fancied they were lads about their own age. 


Janet had heard her aunt remark to visitors that she 
was very particular with her daughters while they 
were at school. They were never allowed to receive 
visits from young gentlemen, and though they were 
occasionally allowed to attend parties of young people, 
yet she doubted if they would recognize the partners 
they had danced with if they met them on the streets. 

Even to her unsophisticated mind, after the conver- 
sations she had heard between her cousins, this seemed 
But still she felt shocked when the young 
men joined them, and heard her cousins address them 


ridiculous. 


familiarly as Charlie and Wilmer. She dropped a little 
behind, and heard one of the young men whisper to 
Mary,— 

‘How comes that extra spoke in the wheel ? 
in camp, eh?” 

“Oh no,” “It’s only a little 
country papa brought here change our 


worldly natures and make us simple and innocent. But 
were Civilizing her.” 


“But what on earth are we going to do with her to- 
morrow? She'll be awfully in the way, you know, for 
she'll be tagged on to one of us. 
at home?” 

“Impossible,” Mary answered; “and I'll tell you 
why.” Their voices dropped, and Janet only heard 
a word here and there. “Alf Rolfe.” “Jolly fellow.” 
“Close as wax.” “Ready for a lark.” 

Her cheeks crimsoned 


A spy 


Mary said, laughing. 


cousin to 


Can’t you leave her 


with mortification. She lin- 
gered behind, and taking a cross street, hurried to her 
uncle’s, and was in her own room before her cousins 
reached the house. From her window she could see 
that their escort had left them, afraid to venture too 
near the house, she supposed. The young ladies came 
up to their own room and marched directly to hers. 

“What did you mean by hurrying here before us?” 
Mary said, angrily; “do you mean to speak of what 
you have seen?” 

“I’m not a tell-tale!” 

“I know you're not,” 
ner. 


she cried, indignantly. 
with a sudden change of man- 
“We wouldn't have put ourselves in your power 
if we had thought you could be mean enough to be 
that.” 
“T heard what you said,” Janet began, angrily. “1 
don’t want to be in anybody’s way, and you know it!” 
A look passed between the sisters, and Lilla put her 
arms around her cousin. “You silly little thing, to 
mind anything Wilmer says! That’s his fun, and he 
says worse about me, when I’m in his way. You see, 
he’s desperate about Mary, and he’s rude to everybody 
else. ‘That's the way with sweethearts.” 

“Is he—is he engaged to her?” Janet asked, in an 
awestruck voice, ‘and do your parents approve?” To 
her—innocent and truthful—an engagement seemed the 
most solemn thing in the world. 
swered by a burst of laughter. 

| “Papa know!” 


Her question was an- 


cried Lilla. “Goodness alive, he'd 
shut us up on bread and water for a year if he found 
out that we even spoke to those young men! Mamma 
don’t count, for if it wasn’t for the padre, we could 
twist her round our finger. You see, they keep us so 
close, we never have fun like other girls. Now we're 
in for such a jolly thing, and if you're good, you shall 
enjoy it with us. We're going to spend to-morrow 
evening at Lake End.” 

Janet looked up, delighted. “Going to Lake End! 
| When did uncle and aunt decide to take us?” 

Another burst of laughter from the two girls. 
“You're a simpleton!” Lilla cried. ‘Where would 
be the fun if they were with us? This is a little pri- 
vate jollification, and we'll go and get back before dark, 
and nobody'll know a thing about it. There’s no harm 
in it.” 

| Janet suddenly remembered the young man’s speech. 
“No, I won’t go,” she said, decidedly. “Aunt and 
uncle would be very angry, and, besides, I don’t want 
to go with those young men, and I know they are to be 
there.” 
| All Mary’s affected languor left her in a moment. 
“Whether you want to go_or not, or whether we are 
anxious for your company or not, we insist on your 
going,” she said in a hard, cold voice. “It is ar- 
ranged that we are all to spend the afternoon with Car- 
| rile Brown, and instead of that, she isto go with us. If 
you refuse to go to Carrie's, papa will begin to ques- 
; on you, and I won't trust you. I'll firmly believe 








you intend telling where we have gone if you remain 
at home, and I’ll despise you as long as I live.” 

I have said Janet was a weak girl, and the threats 
and persuasions of her cousins at last won her consent 
to what she knew was not simply imprudent, but was 
absolutely wrong. She was nervous and flurried when 
on reaching the car-station she found not only Carrie 
Brown and her escort, with the two young men she 
had previously seen, but another gentleman who was 
introduced to her as Mr. Rolfe, and who devoted him- 
self to her. 

She shrank back at first, remembering how he hap- 
pened to be there; but he was quiet and gentlemanly, 
and in spite of herself, Janet enjoyed the ride, and the 
sea-view when they reached Lake End. 

A collation was served, wine was ordered and drank, 
until the party became hilarious and noisy. Janet for- 
tunately did not like wine, and therefore would not 
touch it, and she sat there, blushi and ash i at 
the jests, the loud songs and laughter of the party. 
Her escort found her too tame and uninteresting to oc- 
cupy his attention, so she was left to herself, mortified, 
and longing to be a thousand miles from where she 
was. ‘To her dismay the singing and loud laughter con- 
tinued in the cars. 

When they reached the station a short distance from 
Mr. Dale’s house, the party concluded that it would be 
more prudent to separate, and Janet and her cousins 
made their way home. By tbe light of the street- 
lamps Janet could see that their faces were greatly 
flushed, and they proposed entering the house by the 
back door. As soon as they reached their room, the 
two girls threw themselves on the bed. 

«Thank goodness!” cried Lilla. “I declare I thought 
I'd never get here! My head is spinning like a top 
with that champagne. Hasn’t it been jolly?” 

“I don’t think so,” Mary said, crossly. “Do you 
know, old Mr. Selwyn was there, and he recognized 
us. Wilmer says he’ll be sure to tell papa. He’s just 
mean enough to do it.”’ 

“There’s the tea-bell!”’ Lilla cried, starting up. “I 
declare, my head is in such a whirl I can never get 
down those steps. And my face is scarlet. Yours is 
just as bad, Mary.’’ 

“I’m not going down,” she answered. ‘My head 
aches as if it would split. Janet can go down, and say 
we're tired, and had tea at Carrie’s. Don’t you drink 
any yourself, mind.” 

That evening Janet told her first deliberate false- 
hood. She stammered a little over it, but no one no- 
ticed her embarrassment. The next morning she 
joined her cousins in their consultation over the dresses 
they were to wear to a young people’s party the fol- 
lowing Thursday. 

“Cream-colored nun’s veiling, trimmed with cream- 
colored satin, and crimson fuchsias,” decided Mary. 

*T’ll re-trim my blue silk with that handsome lace, 
and catch it up with pink rose-buds,” Lilla said. 
‘But, Janet, surely you’re not going to wear that old 
dowdy white muslin, that’s been done up so often that 
it’s threadbare? You don’t know what fun those 
Wilson girls make of it. They say that some day it 
will drop in shreds at your feet. If my dresses would 
fit you, I'd lend you one, rather than have you ridi- 
culed so. But you're too awfully tall.” 

“I'd better stay at home, then,” Janet said, her heart 
swelling with mortification. ‘It’s all the dress I have, 
and I have no money to buy another.” 

“Where's that ten dollars you got yesterday in a let- 
ter?” Lilla asked. 

“Oh, that’s not mine. It’s the money sister Kate 
sent to pay the second instalment on the sewing-ma- 
chine I got for her last month.” 

“Well, if I were you, I’d use it. Those machine peo- 
ple are never in a hurry. Besides, pa always makes us 
a present of a handsome dress, or ten dollars, when va- 
cation begins, which will be next week. You may be 
sure you'll get the same, and when he asks you which 
you'll take, and he always does that, you’ll choose the 
money. 

“But if he don’t give me anything?” Janet said . 

“Nonsense. If anything, he’ll give you more than 
I promise you to lend you my money, 
if he does not give you anything, and that’s a safe 
promise. Your sister will never know you spent her 
ten dollars, it will be replaced so soon.” 

Poor, weak Janet needed little or no persuasion to 
take this second wrong step. She winced a little 
when she thought how the household at home had 
been pinched to get together that small sum, but then 
she was only borrowing it. She was so much inter- 
ested and excited in getting her dress, and having it 
made, that she barely noticed her cousins’ strange con- 
duct. They held long consultations, and one day com- 
ing in suddenly, she heard Mary say,— 

“Wilmer says, old Selwyn is determined to tell pa, 
and I won’t stay here to be abused. I believe I’ll con- 
sent to what he wants. Anything is better than the life 
I'll lead in this house.” 

They were silent when they saw Janet, but she no- 
ticed Mary looked troubled, and Lilla’s spirits were 
not so high as usual. The night of the party found Ja- 
het quite happy in the consciousness of looking her 
best, and having a respectable number of partners. 
Toward the close of the evening, she was dancing with 
Charlie Upton, when he suddenly remarked in a low 
voice,— 

“Isn't this the best joke of the season? There'll be 
some emphatic talking when Papa Dale learns about it. 
I declare if you and Lilla don’t deserve a premium 
for looking so cool and indifferent, when you’re on 
the very edge of a volcano.” 

“But I don’t understand,” Janet said, bewildered. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well, if that isn’t a good one,” he laughed. “You 
don’t mean to pretend that you are ignorant. Mary ran 
off to-night with Wilmer Blake. Yes, and they’re 
married by this time. You see, Blake got up a story 
that old Selwyn was going to tell Mr. Dale about that 
evening at Lake End, you know—but I guess that 
was a trick of his to get her consent.” 

He rattled on, not noticing Janet’s pallor and agita- 
tion. She did not doubt the story for a moment when 
she remembered how strangely her cousins had acted 
during the last week. She started nervously when 
Mrs. Dale laid her hand on her shoulder. 

“Janet, have you seen Mary?” she asked. ‘Mr. Dale 
is unwell, and we must return home immediately. 
Lilla cannot find her anywhere.” 

“No, I haven’t seen her,”’ Janet answered, trembling 
in every limb. 

“Well, we can’t wait. 
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her on her way home. I wish Mary wouldn't do these 
things,” Mrs. Dale continued, uneasily. 

On the way home Mr. Dale grumbled, and scolded 
at Mary’s non-appearance. 

“She’s gone to her Jast party, until she leaves 
school,” he said. When they entered the house Lilla 
seized Janet and dragged her into her room. 

“What a storm there’ll be directly!” she said. Her 
face was white, but she tried hard to be composed. 
**Mary has run off with Mr. Blake, and she’s left a note 
on mamma’s dressing-table. If I wasn’t so scared, 
what fun it would be. There, there she is calling us!” 

They went down, and never afterwards could Janet 
forget the scene. Her uncle, with a face rigid and 
ghastly, stood in the centre of the room holding a note. 
Her aunt was in violent hysterics on the lounge. 

“Do you know anything of this?” he said, in an un- 
natural voice. 

“No, sir,” Lilla answered, unhesitatingly. 

“Another lie. You pretend that you do not know 
your sister has run off with a gambler, a spendthrift, a 
man I would never have allowed to cross my threshold! 
He wants her money, but he never shall have a cent of 
it. You were her accomplice. Not a word from you!” 
He advanced threateningly towards her, but as if by 
sudden thought, he walked to the door and slammed it. 

‘‘He’s half crazy,” pobr Mrs. Dale sobbed. ‘Oh, 
what a blow,—and he was so proud of Mary.” 

That night, there was no pretence even of going to 
bed, by any of the members of that household. The 
next morning at the breakfast table, Mr. Dale ap- 
peared colder and sterner than usual, but no allusion 
was made to the events of the night before. He 
turned to Janet,—‘‘I will send you home on the cars 
this evening, so getready. I am not angry with you, 
this disgrace to me and my family; but I am respons: 
see I cannot save my own from ruin.” 

Whilst packing, with a thrill of terror Janet suddenly 





had appropriated. The full enormity of the dishonest act broke upon her. Would her 
uncle remember to give her any money before she left? No, she had taken leave of the 


family, and he drove with her to the station, silently. 
but it was only to pull out a letter addressed to her fathe 


“Give this to my brother,”’ he said, and then the whistle blew, and she was speeding 


towards home. Her mother wondered at the floods of tears she shed, and Kate’s gentle 


face was full of concern. 


‘Did you hate so much to come home, Janet?’ she asked, when they were.n 


their room. 


And then, Janet, ashamed of herself, and hardly daring to look her sister in 
the face, made her mortifying confession. Kate forgave her, for what fault of 
Janet’s would she not have forgiven? Of course, the father and mother must 


Ye told, but not immediately. 


“Here’s something for you from your uncle, Janet,” Mr. Dale, said, coming to 


the door. ‘In the letter to me about his great trouble, he encloses one hundred 


dollars for you. I hope you'll spend it wisely.” 

He did not understand the sob with which Janet too 
looked up in her face. 

“We'll pay for the machine, 


” 


she whispered, “the 


don’t deserve this good luck.” But the lesson had been a good one; she was 
cured of all desire for gay society, and the remembrance of her folly and weak. 


ness remained with her through life. 
—— - +o — — 
For the Companion. 


PURSUED. 


When Guy Fawkes wished to blow up the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, he had to introduce gunpowder by the barrel. Since 


the discovery of much more powerful explosive compou 


enough material to destroy a vessel, a building, or a bridge 


can be carried in a valise with ease. The following d 
tive’s story illustrates the difficulties against which the 


lish Government has to contend, both at home and in Cana- 


da, in fighting the “‘dynamiters :” 


Rather more than a year ago, a respectable-appearing 
Nova Scotia girl called at the office of the chief of police in 
New York City, one morning, and reported, with some ex- 
citement, that there were two men at the boarding-house 


where she worked “who were up to something queer.”’ 

They kept in their room all day long, she said, and 
tinkering and hammering a good deal, on what they 
said were knitting-machines, but which she and her 
mistress, who kept the house, did not believe were 
knitting-machines, or anything of the sort. 

She and her mistress were afraid the men were “no 
good, and that they were Fenians, or some evil-minded 
men, who might blow the house up.” 

The girl was dismissed, after having been assured 
that her mistress’ lodgers should be looked after. A 
detective was ordered to visit the boarding-house, to 
see what grounds there were for the apprehensions of 
the women who kept it. I give in his own words his 
account of what followed: 

“Going to the street and number indicated, I found 
the house to be one of those fourth-rate boarding- 
houses, where highly miscellaneous gatherings of men 
in great cities are frequently found, and which can be 
graded at a glance by the dirty and fly-specked condi- 
tion of the familiar placard, in pasteboard and shiny 
paint, ‘Rooms and Board,’ hanging in the window. 

“T rang the bell between twelve and one o’clock on 
that day,—the hour when I supposed the reported 
‘tinkerers and hammerers’ might be down stairs at the 
dinner-table, and inquired for rooms. I was shown 
by the landlady, a stout, honest-faced Irish woman, to 
a ‘second floor.back,’ also a ‘third floor front;’ and 
thinking myself sufficiently far from the dining-room 
to be out of hearing, I stated to her my business, and 
asked to see the room occupied by her doubtful lodg- 
ers. 

“The men were, as I had expected, at dinner. The 
landlady hurriedly unlocked their door. Then she 
posted herself as sentry at the head of the stairs, and 
bade me examine the room, but to come out at once if 
I heard her jingle ber keys. 

“Tt was a long, narrow room, with two windows 
looking out against the blank brick wall of the next 
house. A disabled knitting-machine stood near the 
table, but there were also, near by, six or eight bits of 
small brass-wheeled gear, that looked like ordinary 
clock-work, and that certainly were not parts of a 
knitting-machiie. They might, however, be perfectly 
harmless experimental models, the work of amateur 
inventors, who were trying to solve a mechanical prob- 
lem. 

“There were, so far as I could discover, no explo- 
sives in the room; and the only thing there that was 
reaily suspicious was a number of valises. There 
were two of them standing on the table, both quite 

new and of the common small, stiff-sided pattern. 





work, supporting a series of brass cogged wheels. The 
device was evidently not complete, but in process of 
construction. 

“Before I had time to examine it closely, a jingling 
of keys warned me to hurry out of the room. As we 
descended the staircase, a man brushed up past us. He 
was of middle age, and at first sight I should have 
taken him for a ward politician rather than an invent- 
or. In the hall below I noticed a short, dark-complex- 
ioned young fellow, with rather furtive, sinister eyes, 
who could hardly have been over twenty years old. 

“In reply to my look of inquiry, the landlady nod- 
ded, to indicate that these were the suspected lodgers. 

“T thought the personal appearance of the men more 
open to suspicion than were their mechanical toys; 
and concluded that it was as much the looks and talk 
of the men, as the fact of their having the ‘wheeled 
things,’ that had caused the two women to distrust 
them. It would at least be well to watch them, and I 
asked the landlady to report to me occasionally. 

“That very evening, she sent word that her lodgers 
had left an hour previously, saying that they were sud- 
denly called to Philadelphia. There was little doubt, 
I concluded, that they had decamped because they had 

F d me, or t they had, in spite of my cau- 
tion, found something displaced in.their room. This 
spoke for itself, of course, and rather badly for them. 

“One evening, two or three weeks later, I received a 
telegram from a Dominion official at Montreal, asking 
me to take the night-train for that city, and come to 
his house at once on arriving. 

“T reached Montreal the next evening, and learned 
that secret information had been obtained to the effect 
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telling him to notice whether my red-legged gentleman 
was still there, and to watch him and his companion. 

“After a few minutes Donald came back, and said, 
‘They have taken tickets for St. Lambert, on the other 
side of the river. They are not lumbermen, I know 
by their hands. Lumbermen, too, almost always carry 
either a grip-sack or a bundle. These two fellows 
have small, stiff valises. Their train leaves in about 
fifteen minutes.’ 

*T still feared that they might recognize me, or mis- 
trust Donald because of his movements. He managed, 
however, to watch them quite cleverly. He went at 
once to a brakeman and asked him to lend him two 
caps and a couple of blue blouses. These we put on, 
and were thus completely disguised. 

“We took the same train that the men took, and af- 
ter crossing the river, got off at St. Lambert, where 
we concealed ourselves in the freight-house and 
watched. First, the men went to a little public house 
near by. Then they walked down to Longueuil, where 
they took a drink at a French tavern. 

“Going down to the river-bank, just at dusk, the two 
men took a boat and pulled up towards the Bridge. 
Donald and I followed along the bank, keeping the 
boat in sight. They rowed leisurely up stream, and 
at length passed under the bridge, between the first 
pier and the shore abutment on that side. 

“Close up to this abutment and in the slack water on 
the upper side of it, they remained for some time—so 
long that we at length made a detour and climbed up 
the embankment to the road-bed of the railway. 

“The idea | had then was that they intended to try 
their ‘machines’ on that end of the great bridge, or at 
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PURSUED 


that a scheme was on foot to blow up the locks and 
flood-gates of the Welland and Lachine Canals, in fur- 
therance, it was supposed, of the general plan of the 
agitators to intimidate the English Government into a 
change of its Irish policy. 

‘‘As attempts had already been made to destroy some 
of the Government buildings with dynamite, the 
reported plot created a good deal of excitement, for 
the destruction or disabling of the ship canals would 
cause serious trouble to Dominion commerce, to say 
nothing of the possible loss of life and destruction of 
property contiguous to the lower Lachine lock at Mon- 
treal. 

‘“‘New York, of course, was supposed to be the head- 
quarters of the plot; and as I knew some of the dyna- 
mite fraternity in that city, my services were particu- 
larly desired for watching for suspicious characters. 
The authorities had no definite information, and it 
was therefore necessary to watch everybody—which is 
the most unsatisfactory of all detective work. 

“The officer who had sent for me had an assistant 
called Donald, who took a keen interest in the affair. 
He was very keen and quick-witted, and, what is quite 
as necessary in detective work, a very quick-eyed man, 
not apt to forget a face when he had once caught sight 
of it. 

“The canal scare ended, as many readers of the 
newspapers will remember, without any explosion. It 
was laughed at as a ‘scare,’ and after I had spenta 
week in Montreal, I started for the train to return to 
New York. Donald went to the station with me. The 
train was made up when we reached it; and we were 
walking on the platform, inside the gate, when I saw 
two men on the platform on the other side of the sta- 
tion. Their faces seemed familiar to me, but where I 
had seen them I could not for the moment remember. 

“Glancing back, I saw the men enter the waiting- 
room. They were dressed as lumbermen, and the 
older man had on knit red leggings, low shoes and a 
round-top cap. It was this changed costume that be- 
wildered my memory. It was only for a moment, 
however; I then identified them as the two ‘lodgers,’ 
whose ‘knitting-machines’ had so alarmed the Irish 
landlady in New York. 

*««T will not go to New York to-day, Donald,’ I said. 

‘I’ve seen a couple of ghosts.’ 

“He laughed, for he comprehended what I meant, 

and we turned back. Fearing that the men might rec- 





“T opened one. In it I saw fixed a light steel frame- 


least were examining it for no good purpose. Yet it 
might be only harmless curiosity on their part, to see 
a wonderful piece of engineering skill. 

“When we climbed upon the embankment and came 
where we could look down, I suppose the men saw us 
and took us for watchmen, perhaps, for they immedi- 
ately pulled out into the stream, and with the current 
in their favor, rowed back to their landing place, near 
Longueuil. They moved so rapidly that we could not 
easily follow them along the bank. Half an hour later, 
we found the boat moored; but the men were not at 
the tavern, nor, so far as we could learn, were they in 
Longueuil. 

“They had given us the slip. But during the even- 
ing Donald obtained information that two lumbermen, 
with valises, had hired a Frenchman to take them in 
his cart to Chambly Canton. 

“This sudden departure, by night, deepened my sus- 
picions. I learned from Donald that they could easily 
go by boat on the river, or by the canal, from Chambly 
Canton to St. Athanase, where they could take the 
Montreal and Vermont Railway for New York. 
“Without losing a moment, we went to the little tav- 
ern and bargained with the landlord for a team and a 
driver to take us to St. Athanase, which was about 
thirty miles away. In an hour we were off, and we 
reached the town at four o’clock the next morning. 


men, with their valises, running back towards the river 
in the direction they had come. 

“The constable led off in pursuit of them at full 
speed, shouting, ‘Hold up, there! Hold up!’ 

“Donald and I followed, laughing, for it was truly a 
ridiculous piece of business. As may be supposed, the 
men did not ‘hold up,’ but on reaching the river-side, 
they sprang into a boat and pulled down stream. 

“Two Frenchmen had just landed from a bateau. 
To them the constable called, bespeaking their services 
and the use of their boat. In a minute we were in 
pursuit. The men had perhaps fifty rods the start of 
us. We had four oars, however; but as there were 
five men in our boat, we did not gain much on the 
other boat at first. Yet once well out on the stream, I 
could see that we should overhaul them, for the two 
Frenchmen were good oarsmen. 

“The pretended lumbermen soon arrived ata similar 
eonclusion, for coming along beside a stretch of woods 
on the right bank, they suddenly ran in ashore. 

“*Stop! Hold up! Hold up! I command you in 
the Queen's name!’ the constable roared at them. 

“At this I saw each of the men hurriedly open his 
valise—to get a revolver, I suspected, and drawing my 
own, I called out,— 

** ‘None of that, or I will shoot!’ 

“Instead of producing revolvers, however, they sud- 
denly closed their valises, leaped ashore and dashed 
into the bushes. 

“In a minute more we ran in alongside their boat, 
and saw that one valise had been left in it. The other 
was gone. 

“A sudden suspicion flashed into my mind. ‘Don’t 
touch that satchel!’ I exclaimed. ‘Don’t lay a finger 
on it!’ 


“But I suppose the two Frenchmen did not understand me. 
The constable, meantime, followed by Donald, one of the boat- 


myself, dashed after the rascals. A hundred yards 


from the bank, we got into a soft slough. While leaping across 
it, we were startled by a tremendous explosion behind us. 
‘**What was that?’ exclaimed the constable. 
«That valise!’ Donald muttered, looking confusedly at me. 
“We were all nearly stunned, but recovering ourselves a little, 


to the river-bank. 


“Mud and water were dripping from the trees and bushes; aud 
the only vestiges which I could see of the two boats were large 


splinters, floating in the muddy water. For a space of 
ty feet, the shore seemed to have been scooped out. 


Of the poor Frenchman left in the bateau, we could discover no 


unfortunate man had, I imagine, taken up and perhaps 
to open the valise, which was probably arranged to 
hen raised by the handle. The wretches had no doubt 


intended to blow us all up, and thus free themselves from pursuit. 

“So appalled were the constable and the surviving boatman, 
that the chase after the desperadoes was of necessity given up for 
the time being. A posse was raised which started from the town 
at a little before noon; but the miscreants were not found. Prob- 
ably they kept to the woods and escaped into the great wilderness 


e south-east.” 





a 


AN ELECTION IN THE SOUTH FORTY YEARS AGO. 


In the month of April, 1841, I was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives of the twenty-seventh Congress of the 


tes, and took my seat at the extra session which opened 
of May, 1841. 

y be interesting to describe the way in which elections 
icted in Virginia at that early day. There have always 


been marked differences in the modes of managing a political 


different portions of the Union. In the Northern 
whole matter is in the hands of Conventions. 
tia and other Southern States for many years, Conven- 


tions to nominate members of Congress were entirely unknown. 
Candidates announced themselves as such, through the newspa- 
pers, and sometimes quite a number of candidates were in the field. 

Realizing that there was danger of electing a man who was not 
really the choice of a majority, by this mode of proceeding, the 
South afterward adopted the Northern system of nominating 


1s. But, with us, a nomination was but the beginning 
est. 

The candidates were expected—indeed, I may say, 
were required—to traverse their whole district, and 
to discuss the great questions in issue before the peo- 
ple, at their court-houses and other public places. 

In 1841, the contest was between the Whig and Dem- 
ocratic parties. I was the nominee of the Whig party, 
and my opponent was the late Gov. McDowell, who 
had been nominated by the Democratic party. 

The district embraced eight counties, and was 
about one hundred and sixty miles long, extending into 
the mountainous region of the State. We visited every 
county, travelling together on horseback, over bad 
roads, through rain, sleet and snow, meeting the peo- 
ple at their court-houses and other public places, and 
discussing at great length all the great questions of 
finance, currency, tariff, distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands, and internal improvements by the 
Federal Government, which then divided the country. 
A discussion generally occupied six or seven hours, 
and was conducted with the courtesy which should 
always distinguish intercourse between gentlemen. 

During the whole canvass, no word was uttered by 
either to which the other could take exception. We 
may be said to have been friends by inheritance. Our 
grandfathers were the Colonel and Major of the Au- 
gusta Regiment which fought so gallantly at Guilford 
in the Revolutionary War. 

Our fathers had been friends for half a century ; and 
Gov. McDowell and I had been friends before we en 





“As the men we were following could not leave by 
any train before half-past nine, a. m., and would not, 
I felt certain, arrive much before that time, we made 
ourselves comfortable until sunrise. Then we secured 
the services of the local constable and got ready te 
make our arrest. Donald and the constable placed 
themselves where they could watch the river, while I 
watched the road leading down from Richelieu. 

“Tn about an hour Donald came to me and said, has- 
tily,— 

“*They have just come up in a boat and are walking 
to the station. They have their vaiises with them.’ 

‘We followed them to the station; and here, I am 
sorry to say, the matter was clumsily managed. I 
thought it best for the constable to arrest them. Send- 
ing him into the station, I waited with Donald outside 
the door. But I think the rogues must have seen me 
glance into the depot, and taken alarm; for the con- 
stable rushed out in a moment or two, exclaiming,— 

“*They have passed through to the ladies’ room, and 
have slippea out at a back window!’ 





ognize me,I sent Donald through the waiting-room, 





“We ran around the station and had a glimpse of the 


tered on the canvass. Our close association and sharp 


competition in debate, so far from tending to impair 


| our kind relations, increased. our mutual respect and 
esteem, and we continued to be friends until bis death, 
| about thirty years ago. 
| ‘The mode of voting practised at that day in Virgin- 
| ia was widely different from the present method. The 
| ballot, with all its demoralizing influences, and temp- 
} tation to fraud and corruption in elections, had not 
then been introduced into Virginia. 

The counties and cities were divided into conven- 
jent districts, which were called ‘election precincts,” 
and every voter was thus afforded an opportunity of 
voting in his own neighborhood. These “precincts” 
were so limited in extent that each voter was known 
by his neighbors, and could readily be identified. No 
registry law was necessary. 

On the day of election, the officers and clerks who 
had been appointed to conduct the elections assem- 
bled at sunrise at their respective precincts; and as 
voters presented themselves, an officer announced, in 
an audible voice, the name of the person proposing to 
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vote, which was then written down by the clerk, in 
two separate hooks, to prevent mistakes or fraud. 
After this had been done, the officer asked the 
question, “Whom do you vote for?” The voter 
answered, in an audible tone, and his vote was 
registered, for the candidate of his choice. 
This mode of conducting elections left no door 





open for fraud. The voter was known to the offi- | 
cers and by-standers, his vote was announced 
orally, and was promptly recorded. There were 
no tissue ballots, no stuffing of ballot-boxes, or 
tampering with them, no suppression of ballots, 
or slipping them into wrong boxes, no false counts, 
or fraudulent returns. 

All the proceedings were matter of record, made | 
in the presence of the voter, which was preserved 

ves of the county, and was open, | 
e inspection of voters, candidates, | 
erested. 

bic} , of the safeguards against fraud | 
whic h this system afforded, it tended to foster a 
manly and independent feeling among the voters. 
Each man felt that he was one of the “sovereign 
people,” and at liberty to give public expression 
to his sentiments in the choice of public servants. 

I have, on several occasions, been asked the 
question, “What did your election cost you?” 
My answer was, not one dollar beyond my neces- 
sary travelling expenses. 

In these days of political assessments, and the 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in elections, this may seem strange, and almost 
incredible; but it is literally and exactly true. 
The use of money in Virginia, at that day, to in- 
fluence elections, was unknown; and if it had been 
shown that a candidate had attempted to use it 
for such a purpose, he would have been over- 
whelmed by a storm of popular indignation. 

It must be a subject of regret to every thought- 
ful patriot that there should have been so wide a 
departure from this condition of things since then. 
It is a canker which is eating into the very vitals 
ef our political system, and unless it be rebuked 
by public opinion, and exterminated by heroic 
treatment, may prove fatal to the Government. 

The people are the source of all political power. 
Their will, constitutionally expressed, is the su- 
preme law. They are the ultimate arbiters who 
are to decide every political question. If they are 
corrupted, public opinion is poisoned in its foun- 


have indicated the determination of the ule to 
put itdown. The public press in all parts of the 
country, and without distinction of party, have 


denounced it, in trumpet tones 
These ave steps in the right direction. Already 


the country begins to breathe more freely, because 





found it difficult, and sometimes fairly impossible, 
to check the frequent uproar and confusion. The 
contests between the leaders of the various forces 
in the Convention became hot and bitter. Some- 
times, four or five delegates would be seen, stand- 
ing on their chairs, gesticulating, shaking their 


it feels that an incubus is about to be lifted from} fists, and evidently shouting with all their might; 








our free institutions, and that the resistless cur- 
rent of public opinion has been turned into the 
proper channel. A. H. H. Srvart. 
ee 
BUILDERS. 
For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with mate hare ens 


Our to-days and yester 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


—Longfellow. 
—- +e 


CONVENTION SCENES. 


The spectacle of fifteen thousand human beings 
| gathered within the limits of a single build- 
ing is one very rarely witnessed. The mere mass 
| of such an enormous multitude, compactly seated 
| in long rows of seats, and densely packed in gal- 
| leries and boxes, is a most imposing sight. The 
effect is increased when all this multitude is stirred 
by intense emotions, and is eagerly watching for 
some dramatic event to take place. 
Such was the scene presented to those who wit- 

nessed the sessions of the Republican National 
| Convention at Chicago. Day after day, and even- 
ing after evening, a vast multitude of nearly fif- 
teen thousand people of both sexes filled every 
niche and corner of the immense Exposition build- 
ing, which stands on the shore of Lake Michigan 
in the great Western city; and there were many 
points from which the entire audience might be 
distinctly seen. So vast was this audience, that 
the Convention itself, composed of about eight 
hundred delegates, seated in that portion of the 
hall directly in front of the stage, seemed but a 
handful of men, almost lost in the mighty throng 
| of on-lookers. 

And when, in their enthusiasm, this great mul- 
| titude became excited, and vented their feelings in 
every form of ardent demonstration, the scene be- 
came intensely thrilling. On the night when 
the speeches presenting the names of candidates 
were made, the wonderful scene reached its cli- 
max. 


tains, and it requires no spirit of prophecy to fore-| The hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, 


tell the rottenness of the whole body politic which 
must follow. 

Those who buy the votes of others will not 
scruple to sell their own. Bribery and corrup- 
tion will become the order of the day, and perme- 


{ 
ate every department of the Government. Public | 


offices, instead of being regarded as public trusts 
to be conferred on those who are most honest and 


capable and faithful to the constitution, will be | 


mere articles of merchandise, to be sold or bar- 
tered for money or political influence. 

History tells us of the corruption which pre- 
ceded and foreshadowed the downfall of the Ro- 
man Republic; nor can we forget, that at a later 
day, the imperial crown was sold by public auc- 
tion! 

History is said to be “Philosophy teaching by 
exainples.” Let us profit by her lessons, or pos- 
sibly the next generation may see the presidency 
of the United States held up as a prize to the most 
audacious and unscrupulous adventurer! 

Fortunately, the public mind seems to have 
been awakened to a sense of the danger impend- 
ing, and the necessity of applying a proper cor- | 
rective to this growing evil, Recent elections 


and was gay and bright with bunting, banners, 
| flags, and the brilliancy of many gas-lights. Ir 
| the spacious boxes which rose at the sides, were 
| seated many groups of ladies, in the varied colors 
and brilliancy of evening dress. On the stage, be- 
hind the president, on seats rising to the roof, was 


»| anarray of a thousand “distinguished guests.” At 


the rear of the delegates, seats rose in tier after 
tier to the eaves, presenting a countless mass of 
uncovered heads. 
| When, in the course of the speech-making, the 
|name of the favorite candidate was first pro- 
nounced, the scene became fairly indescribable. 
Thousands of men and women sprang to their 
feet. A storm of noise—of cheers, stamping, loud 
cries, shrill shrieks, clapping of hands—swept 
| through the vast edifice. A perfect snow-storm 
| of waving handkerchiefs filled the auditorium. In 
their wild excitement, men sent their hats whirl- 
ing over the heads of the audience, took off their 
coats and flung them high in the air, and bellowed 
themselves hoarse. This frantic applanse contin- 
ued without flagging for nearly half an hour. 
The scenes in the Convention on the last day 
were full of constant excitement, 


The President 











| to vote for its candidate. 





but such was the uproar, that not a word they 
said could be heard twenty feet away, and this 
made their wild gestures very amusing to the 
spectators. 

The noise and excitement reached their greatest 
height at the critical moments oi the final day. 
When the action of the Illinois delegation fore- 
shadowed the end of the conflict and the near 
triumph of Mr. Blaine, the great multitude be- 
came fairly wild with the delirium of excitement. 
As the audience gave vent to its feelings, the hall 
fairly thundered with the roar of voices and the 
stamping of feet. The flags and banners which 
decorated the walls were eagerly torn from their 
fastenings, and waved in frenzy to and fro. 

Once more, when the final vote was announced, 
the scene was a really wonderful one. Ban- 
ners, surmounted by stuffed roosters and eagles, 
and inscribed with the names of the candidates and 
the States they represented, were borne up and 
down the aisles, and were greeted as they passed 
along with deafening cheers. The whole enor- 
mous multitude, including the delegates, was on 
its feet, waving flags and handkerchiefs, and giv- 
ing utterance to a perfect babel of noise. Amid it 
all, the martial strains of bands, and the detona- 
tion of cannon, and the uprdarious applause of 
the countless mass of people who were gathered 
outside as well as inside the building, gave an in- 
describably thrilling effect to the marvellous spec- 
tacle. It was a sight which those who witnessed 
it can never forget. 
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PLOUGH AND PRESS. 
We sing the honor of the Plough, 
And honor to the Press,— 
Two noble instruments of toil, 
Each with a power to bless. 
The bone, the nerve of this fast age, 
True wealth of human kind: 
One tills the ever-faithful earth, 
The other tills the mind. 
—Anon, 


oon — 
“BOLTING.” 


When a member of a political party refuses for 
any reason to support the regularly nominated 
candidates of that party for office, or one of them, 
he is said to “bolt” the nomination. There are 
three general classes of reasons for bolting. 

First, the voter may not like the platform, or 
principles, of the party. New questions may 
have arisen, perhaps, since he joined it, and the 
position taken on these fresh issues is unsatisfac- 
tory; or the party may have become indifferent 
in its devotion to principle through fear of losing 
support, and the men who regard the principle as 
a matter of great importance refuse to excuse its 
abandonment. 

Again, the candidate may not be a proper ex- 
ponent of the principle. Party necessity, for in- 
stance, has seemed to require the nomination of 
a life-long Republican by a Democratic Conven- 
tion; or the making a free-trader a candidate on 
a protectionist platform. In such cases men 
would bolt because of the insincerity of the party, 
and because, though the abstract principle might 
triumph, it would not be carried out if the can- 
didate was elected and the party successful. 

Finally, men will bolt the nomination of a man 
whose character is said to be bad, and whom they 
deem unfit to hold public office. They should be 
very sure, however, that they do not wrong the 
obnoxious candidate; but when they are sure, 


| they should absolutely refuse to vote for him, 


whatever the consequences. 

All parties are purely voluntary associations. 
No man is bound to remain a member of one, or 
There are thousands, 
yes, hundreds of thousands, of men who submit 
to what is called party discipline, and who are 
“whipped into” the support of candidates in whom 
they have no confidence; but that fact only shows 
that when they are submissive they are weak. 

Certainly it must be admitted that great public 
ends are compassed only by party action, and 
that capricious bolting is as ineffectual as it is 
foolish. But we are speaking now of bolting 
which is not the result of caprice, but of convic- 
tion. When the conscience says that the party is 
cowardly abandoning its principle, or that it asks 
its members to vote for bad men, nothing can be 
more clear than the duty to bolt. 

New parties are born of “bolts.” The Whig 
party came into heing, not immediately, as a re- 
sult of bolting against a nomination for President 
by a caucus of members of Congress. The Re- 
publican party was formed by bolting anti-slavery 
men of both the Whig and the Democratic par- 
ties. So, too, the Greenback party, of short life, 
was composed of bolting Republicans and Demo- 
crats. 

These cases, it will be noticed, were all instances 
of bolts on questions of principle. Refusal to sup- 
port a candidate on personal grounds does not lead 
to the formation of new parties. It is intended as 
a rebuke to the offending party, and when that 
has been accomplished the’ bolters return to their 
old associates. At least the most of them do; 
for it is not uncommon for men to change parties 
altogether when accident has sent them for a time 
into the opposite camp. 

Organized bolts are far more common in Amer- 


ican politics than one would think who did not 
keep current history well in mind. The last great 
national] bolt was in 1872, when many Republicans 
refused to support General Grant and nominated 
Horace Greeley. In the same year many Demo- 
crats would not support Mr. Greeley, and voted 
for Charles O’Conor. 

But in State politics there have been many such 
movements in the last ten years. There is an in- 
dependent party in Georgia which has elected 
many members of Congress, and has had its own 
candidate for Governor, at least once. In Vir- 
ginia the readjuster party, composed of bolting 
Democrats, has, in connection with the Republi- 
cans, carried the State two or three times. 

Kansas has a Democratic Governor to-day in 
consequence of a bolt of Republicans who were 
not prohibitionists. Bolting Republicans also 
made General Butler Governor of Massachusetts 
for the year 1883. Governor Cleveland of New 
York had the greatest majority ever given in that 
State, because tens of thousands of Republicans 
bolted their party nomination, and either would 
not vote at all, or voted the Democratic ticket. 

In fact, it is bolting, judicious, well-timed, and 
based on conscience and principle, that keeps par- 
ties from degenerating. Men are usually careless 
about that part of their political duties which pre- 
cedes the nomination. ‘Trading politicians too 
often have their own way in making candidates. 
It is the healthy public sentiment which says that 
bad men, whether nominated regularly or not, 
shall not be elected, which restrains political 
“bosses” and “traders” from venturing too far. 

asia ——— 
WOULD NOT SAY NO. 

Here is an historical anecdote for the truth of which 
we can vouch. Mr. Blank was one of the most popu- 
lar men of his day in this country, and held some of 
the highest offices in the gift of the people. His one 
ambition was to obtain the highest gift of all: to be 
elected to the Presidential chair. Every action of his 
life was influenced by that desire. A man of high 
principles and generous impulses, he feared to follow 
the dictates of either, lest he might offend some possi- 
ble supporter at a coming election. 

A political friend, a Mr. C——, once wrote to him to 
ask his influence in securing a consulship for his son. 
Mr. Blank had, however, already promised to use his 
influence in favor of another applicant. If he had 
stated this frankly, Mr. C—— would not have been 
offended. But, fearful of losing his friend, he made 
no answer to the application, and when asked about 
it months later, declared that he had not received the 
letter. 

The time for the next nomination of a Presidential 
candidate was approaching. Mr. C—— was a delegate 
from a doubtful State. On his way to the Convention, 
he met two acquaintances, also delegates from the same 
State. 

“IT shall vote for Blank,” he said. ‘He has been a 
personal friend of many years—the only man from 
whom I ever asked a political favor. My boy wanted 
a French consulship, and Blank would have got it for 








him, but cateotumanily my letter of application never 
reached him.’ 

“7 wrote last spring, osking Mr. Blank’s influence to 
get me the office of postmaster in our city. But he 
told me afterwards he never received my letter,” said 
one of the other delegates. 

“And I,” said another delegate, with a significant 
laugh, ‘‘needed only his recommendation to put my 
boy in at West Pcint. But my letter did not reach 
him until too late.’’ 

“Rather significant, isn’t it? The evidence of de- 
sign is too apparent here to admit of the conclusion 
that it was a coincidence. It is a trick by which he ride 
himself of troublesome applicants,” said Mr. C-——, 
angrily. ‘If he had refused me frankly, I should not 
have been offended. But aman who has not the moral 
courage to say ‘No,’ is not fit to be the ruler of the na- 
tion.” 

In the Convention, after repeated ballots, the cast- 
ing vote depended upon the State from which these 
delegates came. Their influence turned the scale. It 
fell to Mr. C——’s duty to announce the decision of his 
State. He gave it against Mr. Blank, and his words 
were the death-knell to the hopes of his ambitious but 
unprincipled friend. 

A little meanness, a little vice, like the insignificant 
flaw in a mighty engine, has injured or destroyed 
many a noble and great career. 
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MINDS DISEASED. 

A singular case was brought before a city court not 
long since. A gentleman of high social standing, the 
son of a great jurist, and an eminent lawyer and schol- 
ar, had been imprisoned by his sister and brother in 
an insane asylum, but had regained his freedom. They 
now wished to make his confinement perpetual, and to 
obtain control of his property on the ground that he 
was a lunatic. 

The only delusion under which he labored was his 
belief that he heard incessantly the voices of unseen 
speakers. Two men, he declared, v hom he had dis- 
obliged, had conspired to annoy him in this way, and 
by means of electrical power conveyed the sounds to 
his ear. Exactly how it was done was a scientific se- 
cret as yet undiscovered. 

He conducted his own defence in court, and made a 
plea so logical, powerful and scholarly that it convinced 
his hearers of his sanity. No more masterly or brill- 
iant argument had ever been heard in those walls. He 
was dismissed a free man. But he persisted on his 
discharge that the voices still sounded in his ears. 

How far the brain may receive such delusions, and 
yet remain sane and responsible enough to control our 
relations to God and our brother-man, is one of the 
most difficult questions in metaphysics. Dr. Johnson 
was saner than his generation upon most vital ques- 
tions, yet he would not walk down a certain street 
without striking every post with his cane, and if he 
omitted one, would come back a square to touch it, 








“not to give offence.” 
One of the most brilliant of American men of let- 
| ters had @ singular love of Lorses, and to his intimate 
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friends declared his firm belief that they had human 
souls. 

A well-known leader of society in one of our cities, 
a woman who managed large literary and charitable 
organizations with exceptional shrewdness and busi- 
ness ability, was, during her whole life, convinced that 
whenever she looked into a mirror her head died, and 
remained dead for many minutes. 

If the most prosaic and practical man among us 
would look closely into his own belief, he will prob- 
ably find some lurking superstition, a dread of Friday, 
or of the thirteenth place at table, or of a harmless 
black cat, which, to a perfectly sane mind, would seem 
only a mad whim. 

On the other hand, it is hardly safe to allow only the 
most prosaic minds to measure the bounds of reason 
and unreason. Toa jury of dull, illiterate men, Haw- 
thorne’s moods of causeless misery, Poe’s rapt ecsta- 
sies, Byron’s “immortal longings,’’ would be proofs of 
lunacy. Pope’s keen wit suggests that 

“Madness and genius sure are near allied, 
And thin partitions do the bounds divide.” 

But even Pope, with all his knowledge of human 

nature, could not define the place of the partitions. 
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NO SINGING ON SATURDAY NIGHT. 

In days when the Sabbath was observed in Scotland 
with much more strictness than it is now, some of the 
people considered that it began at sundown on Satur- 
day. “The evening and the morning” of the first 
chapter of Genesis was their authority for holding Sat- 
urday evening to be ‘‘holy time.”’ 

One Saturday an English vocalist, with a party of 
friends, went from Glasgow to the Island of Arran to 
remain over Sunday. The inn was full, and they were 
commended to the village post-office, about a mile dis- 
tant. It was raining in torrents, and the party were 
without umbrellas; the road was muddy, and the vocal- 
ist wore thin patent leather boots. 

But there was no help for it, and on they trudged; 
the vocalist lamenting that his voice would be so 
ruined by the cold and damp that he would lose his 
favorite note G, on whose purity he prided himself. 

About eight o’clock in the evening they arrived wet 
and hungry at the post-office, and were greeted by the 
mistress, and a blazing fire in the parlor, with a warm 
welcome. She went into the kitchen to cook bacon 
and eggs, while the vocalist stood before the fire, and 
tried if his G had suffered. 

Up and down the scale he ran several times, linger- 
ing lovingly at G to see if it was at all injured. Sud- 
denly in rushed the alarmed post-mistress. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!”’ she cried, ‘‘ye may do 
what ye like in my hoose; I will do a’ I can for your 
comfort, and am right glad to see ye, but ye maunna 
sing!” 

“Why not?” asked the vocalist, evidently annoyed. 

“Because ye maunna! ye may do anything else ye 
please in my hoose, but ye maunna sing!” 

The vocalist expressed his surprise by a-loud, long 
whistle, which brought from the alarmed landlady an 
additional restriction. 

“Aye, gentlemen! the hoose is your ain, in one re- 
spect; but ye see I’m the mistress o’t. Ye can do just 
what you like in it; but ye maunna sing, and ye maun- 
na whistle!” 

“But why?” inquired one of the party. “Singing 
and whistling are harmless, and Iam sure our friend 
would do nothing to annoy you. Why do you object 
to singing and whistling?” 

“JT dinna object to either of them, of themselves,”’ re- 
plied the landlady. “But I object to them the noo. 
Its aucht o’ the clock on Saturday night; only four 
hours to the Sabbath! and there’s a ministe~ in the 
next room!” 

—— 8 
MULES. 

The most cautious of beasts is an old mule that has 
carried, again and again, its pack across high moun- 
tains. But a young mule is apt to be so frisky and 
careless as to require a severe fall to teach it to be 
careful. An English engineer, while crossing the 
Andes, came to a steep descent. The old mules moved 
along soberly, picking their way with caution, like ex- 
perienced mountaineers. But a young mule, not ap- 
preciating the dangers of the descent, flung up its heels 
as it neared the bottom of the slope. 

The weight of its load overbalanced it, and the mule 
was sent rolling into the valley. The animal was un- 
injured, and for the remainder of the journey no mule 
was more patient and cautious than this youngater. 

While the engineer and a Chilian companion were 
riding through a gorge, they were obliged to dismount, 
owing to the steepness of the slopes. At one place an 
overhanging rock barred the way. 

The Chilian, whose mule was old and steady, grad- 
ually worked his way, leading the unsaddled beast to 
the base of the rock, round which there was just room 
for him to creep. 

The cautious brute looked down into the chasm, and 
realized the position. Leaning its side against the 
rock, it worked itself inch by inch round the project- 
ing point, until it reached the secure ground beyond. 

The engineer then led his mule, a young one, near 
the rock, and attempted to take off the saddle. Find- 
ing its head free, the inexperienced beast went on, in 
spite of the engineer’s orders to stop. 

It, too, tried to pass round the base of the rock by 
leaning inwards. But a projecting point caught the 
saddle, and the mule, struggling to get past, lost its 

balance and was precipitated down the slope. 

Instead of rolling into the chasm, the active beast, 
after a fall of twenty feet, gained its legs and climbed 
up to where its rider stood. 

It was a penitent mule. The fall reformed it. From 
that moment, it became patient, sagacious and cau- 
tious. The engineer discovered that to frisky mules 
as well as 





“To wilful men, 
The injuries that they the: »mselves procure, 
Must be their schoolmasters.” 
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NEW YORK CHILDREN. 

We do not know whether one ought more to rejoice or 
to mourn over the Report of the Children’s Aid Socie- 
ty of New York. Sixty thousand children were taken 


from the city, according to the last year’s statement of 
in the coun- 
try, while three hundred thousand boys and girls have 
fed and taught in the six lodging- 


the Society, and placed in “good homes” 


been sheltered, 


It ought doubtless to gladden the heart to know that 
so much misery has been relieved and so much igno- 
rance lessened. But what a deplorable state of things 
when such a prodigious multitude of children hang 
loose upon the outer edge of the community, either 
without homes, or with homes worse than none! Three 
hundred and sixty thousand in a single year! The re- 
port appalls more than it cheers. 


’ ~~ 
> 





GENEROUS, 


The life of Plunket, Lord-Chancellor of Ireland, 
illustrates Milton’s lines: 


“The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day.” 


When a mere child, he exhibited the reasoning faculty 
whose subsequent development made him the leader 
of the Irish bar. His aunt had taken him out on a 
long walk. The child growing tired, she took him in 
her arms and turned homewards. Meeting a gentle- 
man with whom she was acquainted, he begged the 
privilege of relieving her of the nephew. 


She willingly consented, and when Master Willie 
was placed on the paternal ‘doorstep, bade him “thank 
the kind gentleman.” 

“Thank him for what?” inquired the boy. 

‘For his trouble in carrying you home.’ 

*°*Tis for you to do that.” 

Just then a porter passed, carrying a sack of coals. 
Pointing to him, the precocious juvenile said, “Sup- 
pose the gentleman should carry home those coals ; 
who ought to thank him, the porter or the coals?” 
Another anecdote sets forth the high-toned character 
which in after life made him the idol of his friends. 
He was placed at school under a master who strove to 
repress boxing—then a favorite amusement among the 
boys—and to encourage study. 

He ordained two rules. One prescribed a severe 
whipping as the penalty for boxing. The other author- 
ized the most studious pupil to receive a certificate 
which exempted the holder from punishment for any 
offence. It was a veritable Irish arrangement, though 
the master, doubtless, never thought that ‘the best 
scholar would also become a boxer. 

Plunket’s scholarship gained him this certificate. 
While holding it, he and another boy quarrelled while 
boxing. The amusement became a duel with fists. 
When the master saw their black eyes and flattened 
noses, he ordered them both to strip for a flogging. 
Plunket took his punishment without flinching, and 
when his opponent’s turn came, handed him the cer- 
tificate which pardoned all offences. 
“Take this. I kept it to save you. 
won’t touch you.” 

“You are a brave, generous boy, Willie,” said the 
master, who saw the transfer. “Keep your temper 
and mind your lessons, and you’ll do us credit.” 

The master did not punish the other boy, and Plunk- 
et fulfilled his prediction. 


The master 





LOST HIS DINNER. 

Capt. Fred Burnaby, while making a tour through 
Asia Minor on horseback, was accompanied by Red- 
ford, an English, and Osman, a Turkish servant. The 
two did not get on very well together, and one evening 
the captain noticed that Redford eyed Osman with low- 
ering looks. ‘My brother is angry with me, Effendi,” 
said the Turk, in answer to his master’s inquiries. 
‘*‘When he speaks I do not understand; when I speak 
he does not know what I say.” 


‘*What is the matter, Redford?” asked the captain. 
Please, sir, I aint had no dinner. I did not pre- 
pare anything for qo". as the cook in the house was a 
preparing it. Well, when you had finished, and Os- 
man had brought out the dishes, I thought that I 
should get something to eat. But, no, sir! for Osman 
invited a lot of dirty Turks to come and sit round the 
victuals. 

“Some of the chaps had just come out of the stable, 
and their hands were that dirty! Then they began a- 
shoving them into the dishes and a-licking their fin- 
gers. It turned me hup, that it did. Osman ought to 
know better, sir. Whenever I cooks for you I always 
give him a tid-bit for himself.” 

The captain informed Osman that he must look after 
his English companion at dinner-time, and the two 
men shook hands. The Turk wished to kiss the Eng- 
lishman, but he objected, remarking to his master,— 
“Lor! how they kisses each other, just like a lot of 
great girls!”’ 
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WRONG WORDS. 

It is no mean accomplishment for a person to speak 
properly. To do so it is necessary to have a knowledge 
of the meaning of the words used and their proper 
pronunciation. Ignorance of either will result in mor- 
tifying mistakes. These may be avoided by consulting 
a dictionary and by giving heed to the tongue. A 
correspondent, calling attention to “slips of the tongue” 
which he has noted, says: 





I am surprised every day at the carelessness shown 
by people in talking. My grocer praises his “salary” 
when he means his celery ; my minister calls partition- 
walls ‘‘petition-walls,”” and  riotousness “righteous- 
ness ;”” my neighbor tells me of a friend who died ‘‘in- 
testine,” without a will, meaning intestate. 
In my hearing a revolutionist has been called a “‘re- 
volver;”’ constellation, “consternation ;” and seden- 
tary, “sedimentary ;” divertisement has been defined 
as meaning “advertisement ;”’ a person has been said 
to have the “celluloid” instead of varioloid. 
More common words, also, have been strangely 
mixed up, such as “except” for accept, “receipt” for 
recipe, ‘‘rise”’ for raise, ‘‘set’’ for sit, “laid” for lay, 
and scores of others. In fact, I might multiply exam- 
ples almost without limit, for such mistakes are oc- 
curring everywhere. 
Proper names, too, suffer, and Iam one of the fre- 
quent victims. My own name is Mosher, but people 
will persist in calling me “Mouser,” despite my best 
efforts to prevent. 


————_~<on—_—_—_——— 


CARLYLE ON WEBSTER. 

Daniel Webster’s personal apparance was so strik- 
ing that people would turn and gaze at him as he 
walked the streets. Even that grim, cynical critic, 
Carlyle, seems to have been impressed by the Ameri- 
can statesman. fn writing from London to Mr. Emer- 
son, he thus speaks of him: 


Not many days ago, I saw at breakfast the notablest 
of all your Notabilities, Daniel Webster. He is a 
magnificent specimen; you might say to all the world, 
“This is your Yankee-Englishman ; such Limbs we 
make in Yankeeland!’ 

As a Logic-fencer, Advocate, or Parliamentary Her- 
cules, one would incline to back hira at first sight 
against all the extant world. 

The tanned complexion, that amorphous, crag-like 
face; the dull black eyes under their precipice of 
brows, like dull anthracite furnaces, ee ce only to 
be blown ; the mastiff mouth, accurately closed :—I 


I remember of, in any man. 
like to be your nigger!”’ 


+t) 


of the globe? Because the 





houses maintained by this benevolent organization, 


have not traced as much of silent Berserkir-rage, that 
“T guess I should not 


Why are trees among the best-mannered productions 
always leave in time, and 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC, 
Dr. C. C, OLMSTEAD, Milwaukee, Wis., says: “I have 
used it in my practice ten years, and consider it a valua- 
ble nerve tonic.” [Adv, 
—_—___>--_— 
For ten cents.—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly. 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for 10c. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
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Send toC. H. Kent, Davenport, Iowa, for Table 
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New Commentary, MANUAL FOR YOUNG MEN. [Adv. | 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold by druggists. $1; six | 
(Adv. 


for $5. Made by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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for 25c. Name this paper. H.E.SLAY TON, Montpelier, Vt. 
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Wanted to sell DR. CHASE’S 2000 RECIPE BOOK. 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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gents Wanted for that Wonderful Book STREET 
AR . Of intense interest; thrilling and dra- 
matic. John B.Gough says, “Ought to be circulated | 
LEARN raphy orShorthand and T pe 
ting Here. Situations furnished. 
Address VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wisconsin. 
‘OUGHTON SEMINARY, CLINTON, N. Y. 
Enlarged with complete modern improvements. 
Advantages unsurpassed. G. BENEDICT. 
EACHERS WANTED.— TEN PRINCIPALS, 
12 Assistants, and a number for Music, Art, and 
ene cater coe form mailed for postage. 
Four years’ course for women. Laboratories,cabinets and 
pari nag Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition, $175 
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RINTERS send a for Wholesale List of Brant | 
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OL SUP PL Y BUREAU, Chicago, Ill. 
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Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
LEGANT Silk- Fringed, Birthday or Easter 
aictous, sparkling and wholesome bev- 
of 25c. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
monthly paper, for 32 cents, in Address 
Philadel 
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Osgoodby’s Method for PB fs be A fat Students’ ex- 
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A teacher = do no more. Circulars, 
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- OSGOODBY, ‘Pub., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Horlick’s Food for Infants nee: saved | 
many lives,” writes R. NV. Too: Dug | 

thicago, Til. Sota ‘by all 
druggists. Price 40 and 
75 cts. Sent by mail for | 

vk in stamps. 

ook sent free. 

HORLICK’S FOOD con Racine, Wis. 
Agents wanted for 


HE COMPLETE HOME. this beautiful 


T book. New edition.—New bindings. New illustrations 
from new eo Superbly gotten up. Samelow price. 
Adapted to all classes, Sells at sight. Agents doing big 
work. Excellent terms, The handsomest prospectus ever 
issued. Apply now. 
+y Phila., a. Also other grand new books and Bibles, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
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specially adapted for lady canvass- 
Address 
E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., 


Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory ° 


Par ticulars free. 





eG #et of your Druggist or Grocer a 


ROOT BEER 







which x make 6 Gallons of Beer. 
No trouble to make. No boiling. No strain- 
ing. Much preferable to ice water. Made 
entirely of roots and herbs, such as Dande- 
lion, Hops, Ginger, Spikenard, &c. Package 
of herbs for making sent by mail for 25c, 
CHAS. E. CARTER, Lowell, Mass. 


DR. SWETTS ROOT BEER 


is made from Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Hops, Juniper, 
Wintergreen, etc. A drink for health as well as — 
ure, aly acting on, and heonieg the Stomach, Liver 
and Kidneys in a healthy condition. The material put 
up in Packages to makee gallons, 25 cts. Sent by mail, 
6 cts. extra, Four packages, $1, prepaid. Put up at the 
New Eng. — Depot, ar at ton St., Boston. 
EO. W. | SWETT >., Proprietor. — 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,U nequalled. 





never Jeaye without a bough, 








MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


carefully filled, 


23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


-Guernsey,Publ’ r,Boston. j}amples of this beautiful and attractive work. 
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Bradley, Garretson & Co., 66 No. 4th | 





MANUFACTURERS 
CLOAKS & SUITS. 


3SWINTER ST. BOSTON. 
MAILORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


‘DRY GOODS FROM New York 
want CLOSE PRICES 


promptly and 
Stock in all ~ sartments now complete. Satisfaction 
quaranteod. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


LE BouTiLLicER BROTHERS, 


(Established 1840.) 


NEW-ART-HANDBOOK. 


DRAWN-WORK. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
A neat 16-page manual, copiously illustrated with ex- 
The di- 
rections are clear and practical, the matter fresh and 
original. 
Price. with large supplement, free by post, 35c. 
Catalogi ue of ote 
receipt of 6 cents i 
Address W M. 








each. 
os Work Publications sent upon 


W wit TLOCK, Publisher, 
10 NASSAU ST STREET, N. ¥. 


GOop nN NEW 


TO LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
= Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
= 1G REAT a AN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box .. New York, 


33 Vesey St 
“T ought to know about 
| it,” was the remark ofa 
gentleman to his com- 
panion, in passing the 
exhibit of Ridge’s Food 
ata recent fair. “I have 
reared five children on 
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” Such testimony as 
| this, covering years of 
| time. is better ‘than all 


arguments. Ridge s Food 
still maintains the lead 
as best suited to all class- 
es and conditions of child 
Send to WOOL 
H & CO., Palmer, 
for pamphlets 
5 ). © ards for stamp. 


Exquisitely Perfumed 
May Blossom Toilet Soap 


| wentow the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 
er). 

Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. 

COLGATE & CO,, NEW YORK. 














Two Ladies Met One Duy. 


One said to the other, “I 
the way, how is that Cae 
tarrh of yours?” “Wh 











it’s simply horrid, geting 
worse every day.’ 





they met a 
said, “Why, how much bett sup? Go- 
ing to get ‘married, or what ell, yes, and it’s all 
| owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh ;’ oh, 
why didn’t I now of it he fore? it’s simply wonderful.” 

Send 10 cents to Dr. C. R. Sykes, 181 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, for Med book of full information, and men- 
tion the “Two Ladies 
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SILK 
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WORLD! 


Full assortment of the above , as well as of the celebra- 
ted EUREKA KNITTING SILK. Embroideries, 
Flosses, € or sale by a!! the leading dealers. 100- 
page Lilus i Pamphlet, with rules for Knitting, 
feciiere, Crochet, ete., sent for 10 cts. in stamps. Was 
Embroidery Silk, maanesed colors, 40 cents per oune 
Waste 8 wing Silk, Black or assorted, 25 cts. per ounce. 
EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
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HE only perfect substitute for Mother's Mik. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 

Keeps in all climate »s. Commended by physi- 
Send for our Book on The Care 
of Infants. Sent free. DOLIBER, GOOD- 
..41 and 42 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Print Your Own Gards!s% 


Ete., 
with our #3 Printing Press, Larger 
sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For young 
' or old, business or pleasure. Everything 

easy, printe “i directions. Send 2 stamps for 
A Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c., &c., 
to the factory, Kelsey &Co,, Meriden, Conn, 
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cians, Sold everywhere. 
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For the Companion. 


HIS LESSON. 


Old Farmer Ray came home one day 
ith groceries from the Centre: 

And jumping from his queer old shay, 
He called out, like a stentor, 

“Ho there! Bring out the steelyards, 
i'm some mistrustful, / am, 

Friend Barton's scales don’t tell the truth, 
And I'm a-goin’ to try em!” 


Ruth; 





So then his wife the steelyards brought, 
And Farmer Ray procsscee 

To weigh each article he’d bought, 
To see if aught was needed 

To make it of the proper weight. 
And, lo! the trial ended, 

The sugar lacked just one pound, eight, 
Of what had been pretended, 


Into his shay jumped Farmer Ray, 
And whirled round in a Jiffy ; 

Then out the gate and down the way 
He started off, as if he 

Were riding for his life. 
The rascal to cheat me, sir! 

He mutte “Dll make hima spee ch, 
As sure’s my name aint Casar! 


“Pil teach 








Arrived before the Centre store, 
He roughly shouted, “Whoa, sir!” 
To Dobbin; then turned towards the door, 
To seek the guilty grocer. 
*, at his desk, friend Barton stood, 
»> smiling, fat and ruddy, 
One felt at once he was too yood 
To injure anybody. 






“Oho! Back are ye, Farmer Ray?” 
Pleasantly quoth friend Barton; 








“Left suthin’ that you bought here, hey? 
Wall, now, I felt right sartin 
But here the far sut him short: 
es, sir!” he cried; “you've hit it! 
I did leave somethin’ that I bought, 
Ami I've come back to git it! 
red he, 
d with choler, 
isually, 
ir. 
{ mt jes’ Te aching : 
“Pwordvitars vlete, i 


Purtends to be; but it it is, 
Then I'll agree to-—eat it!” 


With this he threw the sugar down 
Before him, and awaitec 

His answer, with a threatening frown, 
The grocer, thus berated, 

Looked up, amazed, apparently : 
Although his mouth was working 

Oddly enough, and in his eye 
A humorous gleam seemed lurking. 


“What, neighbor Ray, d’ye mean to say 
There's /ess than twenty pound there? 
Wail, now, that’s funny, anyway. 
Why, neighbor, U'll be bound there 
Was twenty when I tied the string. 
I'll tell ye how IL know it: 
You'll grant that this, if anything, 
Is evidence to show it. 














“You brought some but 
All into balls made nice 

Just twenty of ‘er 
A pound apteo € pi ise 

Wal hye took ‘em frou the pail, 


yer), 





ar in to-day, 
ely; 
id Lg weigh 









a Vother. 
; txht, 


Mistake, Howere. ‘aint quite 
Convineed, I’ il “git that butter 

“Oh, don't do that! I beg ye won't!” 
Quickly exclaimed the farmer. 

“I assure ye there aint no need ! 
Whew! Aint it growin’ warmer? 


‘ 








He paused, and stood and wiped his brow, 
Wi ith his immense bandanna,— 

A very different person now 
In look and tone and manner, 

A sickly smile replaced his frown; 
And “twas no voice of thunder 

In which (with eyes that would drop down) 
He owned he'd made a blunder, 





“You're right! y 
I was mistaken!” said he 

“Wall, wall, I must be « 1 my way! 

‘ve staye a too long, already.” 

So saying, he humbly took once more, 
From where he'd lately thrown it, 

The sugar, and went out the door 
As if he had been shown it. 


u're right! Tis plain as day! 









“Wall,” said the grocer, watc hing this 
Retreat with quiet laughter 
“1 guess them butter-balls o° iis 
Will weigh a pound hereafter.” 
“Wall,” said the farmer, in his shay, 
Pondering the case, “the fact is 
‘ve a lesson in weighin’ to-day 
m going to put in practice 
Ons. R 


+o os 





. TALBOT, 


For the Companion, 
IN CAMP. 

A general in the midst of his troops, addressing 
to them a religious discourse, is a strange episode 
of war. 
ers who have performed such unwarlike services, 
in the very midst of a campaign (like Commo- 
dore Foote during the bombardment of Fort Pil- 
low), and added new lustre to their patriotism by 
a devout act of duty. 

The historian Headley, writing of the “astrono- 
mer-soldier,” Major General O. M. Mitchell, de- 
scribes a Sunday scene at Shelbyville, Tenn., on 
the 6th of April, 1862. It was during Mitchell’s 
gallant and perilous march through that State to 
Huntsville, Ala. 

The Brigade have 
for religious service. 


gathered to the bugle call 
The brave “Buckeye” vol- 
unteers stand with uncovered heads, while the 
chaplain’s prayer ascends to the God of battles. 
Then the sacred song rises and swells upon the 
mountain air, floating away to the eagle’s nest, 
and blending with the wild bird’s notes. 

The sermon followed. When the preacher left 
the platform General Mitchell mounted a rock, and 
modestly and earnestly addressed the troops. He 
was a very eloquent speaker (as all who heard his 
astronomical lectures can testify), and his voice 
and words held every hearer in rapt attention. 

He began by assuring the vast audience that he 


did not appear before them as the general com- | 


manding, but in a higher capacity ; that he should 
address them as a man speaking to his fellow-men 
—as one striving for the same eternal rest offered 
to all in this probationary life. 





He urged the pm of the soldier to be a Christian ; 
said that religion heightened every rational enjoy- 
ment, and prepare men to discharge better every 
obligation. 

For half an hour the scholar, general and ora- 
tor presented in glowing light the transcendent ex- 
cellences of Christian character, and the ingrati- 
tude and ruin of a non-religious life. 

Seldom, if ever, has the war-field presented so 
sublime and impressive a scene. The Sabbath 
sky arched the mountain, from whose rocky sum- 
mit glittering with arms and uniforms for the first 
| time, and doubtless the last time, worship as- 





cended to the king of kings. 

And when the sun went down over the guardian 
heights of East Tennessee, brave hearts were 
touched, and tears glistened, and many thoughts | 
flashed away to Christian homes and temples, that 
were perhaps to be seen no more. Snatches of sa- 
cred melody from scattered tents died on the bos- 
om of night-—-the mountain vespers of an army on 
its way to hattle-fields. 

General Mitchell was a truly brave and great 
|}man. He died (of yellow fever) in the South, too 
| early to share the war’s last victories; but his 

fame and memory are still green. 
| 





+o 
WHO WERE HIS FRIENDS? 
Marshal Villars took his leave of Louis XIV., on de- 
parting for a campaign, with the cynical aphorism, 





“Defend me from my friends; 
Not afew men have shared the 
| soldier’s skepticism as to the loyalty of friendship. 
“In the adversity of our best friends 
|} something which does not displease us,” 
these skeptics, the Duc de Rochefoucauld. 
tric French bachelor, enormously 


I can defend myself 
from my enemies.” 


often find 
of 
An eecen- 


we 


says one 


rich, with hosts of 
friends, arranged his funeral so as to express his skep- 
ticism as to the genuineness of ordinary friendships. 
He was hospitable and fond of society. 
week, 


Twice a 


during summer, he entertained a hundred guests 


at his villa. They were profuse in their professions of 


attachment to their generous host. Yet he had expe- 
rienced enough of ingratitude to keep him from being 
made a dupe of, even while his kindness of heart re- |} 
mained unabated. During his last illness, he arranged 

his funeral so as to test if the friendship of those who | 
had sworn that it should endure 
continue as far as the grave. 


after death would | 


On the day after his death, four hundred ladics and 
gepvtlemen—the number of the deceased’s professed 
friends—received an invitation to attend his funeral at 
six o'clock in the morning. In Paris onty servants 
and working-people are awake at six o’clock. Fash 
ionable people are seldom in bed before one or two in | 
the morning. A respectable funeral is held at ten 
o'clock, a stylish one at twelve. 

The dead man’s friends knew that he was eccentric 
while living. But most of them thought it was carry- 
ing his oddity a little too far to ask them to rise at five, 
in order to have time to put on mourning and reach the 
house by six. He was dead—there was nothing more | 
to be got out of him; so they tossed the invitation 
aside and thought no more about it. 

At six o’clock on the day of the funeral, only twenty- 
nine, among them two ladies, out of the four hundred | 
persons invited assembled at the house. They we sre | t 
asked to enter their names in a document. They did | 
so, shrugging their shoulders at this new exhibition of 
their departed friend's eral, th 

A week after the funeral, these twenty-nine received 
a letter from the dead man’s lawyer requesting them | 
to present themselves at his office at a designated hour | 
and date. They went, and a clause from their dead 
friend’s will was read to them. It left five thousand 
francs to each gentleman and eight thousand to every 
lady present at the six o'clock funeral. 

‘Two sentences seemed a little tinctured with irony. 
One said: ‘My numerous faithful friends who have so 
dearly loved me, and have always professed to be un- 
able to live without me, can certainly put themselves 
out of their way for once on my account; | have often 
enough put myself out of my way on theirs.” 

The other sentence directed that a report of the fun- 
eral should be published in the Paris papers, to show 
“how mgny faithful friends a rich man has.” 

The three hundred and seventy-one friends were dis- 
gusted when they learned of the money they had lost 
because of their unwillingness to follow a friend’s body 
to the grave at six o’clock in the morning. 

‘The eccentric man’s cynical jest cost his estate 159,000 
franes—which it could afford, as he left three millions. 
If all the four hundred friends had appeared at six 
o'clock in the morning, there would have been little 
left for his nephews and nieces, and religious societies, 
among whom he divided the remainder of his estate. 
But then he was a shrewd man, and he was not mis- 
taken in his estimate of the shallowness of fair-weather 
friendships. 
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THE 
A marriage i 


LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


8 an agreement made according to law 





But there have been Christian command- | 


| woman” 


between a free man anda free woman. The parties 
bind themselves to live together as a husband and 
wife ought to do. The words “free man and free 
mean in law, that the parties are legally able 
to unite in marriage. Slaves could not marry, for they 
| could not bind themselves by any agreement. 
under 


Persons 
twenty-one years of age cannot marry without 
| the consent of their parents or guardians, since they 
are not legally able to consent to the agreement. Boys 
under fourteen years and girls under twelve are for- 
bidden to marry. The law declares them too young 
for marriage. But if they do marry, the contract is 
binding. 

The marriage of an insane person is also void. The 
law will not allow him to bind himself. If aman mar- 
ries the wrong person by mistake, the marriage is 
void. If, however, a man marries a lady because he 
believes her to be rich, he is Bound, though he after- 
wards finds that she is poor. 


A marriage to which one party is induced to consent 
a fear or through fraud is not binding. The 
law demands the free assent of each party. 

The marriage must be performed according to law. 
In old times, no age form was necessary. If the 
— agreed, before witnesses, to live together as 

usband and wife, their marriage was valid. 

Now, however, especial forms are required in some 
States, ‘though not everywhere, so that no doubt can 
ever arise as to the actual performance of a marriage. 
Unless these rules are followed, the marriage is void. 

Near blood relations cannot marry. Usually cousins 
may marry, but not nearer relatives. These marriages 
| are forbidden, because they lead to a confusion of the 
rights and duties of the children. 





A person cannot have more than one husband or 
wife at the same time. A second marriage, when both 
parties to the first are living, is void. A man who con- 
tracts such a marriage is guilty of bigamy, a crime se- 

| verely furnished. 
| It sometimes happens that one party to a marriage 


| descend as rapidly as possible; 


contracts another, believing the other party dead. 
When a married person has been absent seven years 
unheard from, the other party may marry again. In 
this case, the second marriage is void, if the absent 
party comes back, but it is not bigamy in the person 
who made the second marriage. , however, a di- 
vorce were procured, the second marriage would be 
valid. 

A marriage can only be dissolved by death or divorce, 
inasmuch as the agreement unites the parties for life. 

A marriage may be void during the lifetime of the 
parties, and yet be valid as far as the children are con- 
cerned. For example, two persons lived together as 
husband and wife, under a marriage agreement that 
was not performed ac cording to law. Each thought 
the marriage binding. After they died, it was decided 
that the children inherited their property the same as 
the children of parents properly married. 

Many curious cases have been decided under these 
rules. If a man is married while he is so intoxicated 
that he would not be able to bind himself by any other 
| agreement, the marriage is void. A Mormon marriage 
was once called in question in the English courts. 
s he parties, two unmarried Mormons, were married in 

Utah, by Brigham Young. The husband afterwards 
left the Mormons, and went to the Sandwich Islands. 
The wife refused to go with him, obtained a Mormon 
divorce, and was again married. The husband asked for 
a divorce, on the ground that the wife was again mar- 
ried. It was decided that a marriage among a people 
who make a practice of having more than one wife, 
was no marriage at all by English law. 

The marriage of a man with the sister of his de- 
ceased wife is void in England and Virginia, but in 
most of the American States is valid. 


— ~~ 
For the Companion. 


SUMMER NOON, 


Rest you; but | watch out the sultry noon! 

Summer's great heart forever is 

She seems to sleep, but sleep con not to her. 

Birds through the greenwood rustle; its low tune 

The brook stays not; from leafy hidings croon 

Faint voices; all the grasses buzz and whirr. 

The tireless wind is still a traveller, 

Fresh perfume and sea-saltness for his boon, 

The stirless roses wait, a-listening 

For the new tales he comes a-whispering. 

A voice is in the seas, forevermore, 

A mightier secret hymning to the shore. 

I bend o’er Summer's veiled heart, vigil-blest! 

Only the watching know what charms hath rest. 
EMILY A. BRADDOCK, 
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VICTORIA’S GIRLHOOD, 
When the Queen of England was a baby, scarcely 


| any one thought she would ascend the throne of Great 


He used 
in his arms, ‘‘Look at her 
will yet be Queen of England!” 
the dream of the 


Britain except her father, the Duke of Kent. 
to say, while 
well! She 


holding her 
People 
smiled at sanguine father, but he 
proved himself a prophet. 

The 
drina Georgiana. 
Alexander 


little one came near being known as Alexan- 
Her two god-fathers were the Em- 
of Russia, and the Prince Kegent, 
subsequently George IV., and it was proposed to name 
the babe in honor of them both. But at the last mo- 
ment, the Prince peevishly declared that the name of 
Georgiana should be second to no other. “Give her 
her mother’s name, after that of the Emperor’s,” he 
said, and so the babe was christened Alexandrina Vic- 
toria. In her childhood she was often called “Little 
Drina.”’ She, however, when she grew up, insisted 
that her mother’s name should not be second even to 
an Emperor’s. 


peror 


The Duchess of Kent found queen-making no light 
task. She brought up her daughter to waste no time. 
| Her waking hours were employed for study, work, ex- 
ercise, or play. She was trained to regularity in eat- 
ing, sleeping, and in taking exercise. Even when al- 
most in sight of the throne, being “sweet sixteen,” 
she showed herself an obedient daughter by leaving 
a ball-room, at her mother’s command, after only one 
dance, and going to bed. 

The Duchess dressed her daughter asa girl should 
be dressed. Her apparel was neither gorgeous nor 
costly, but simple and becoming. Lord Albemarle 
watched her one morning, when she was seven years 
of age, as, dressed in a white cotton gown, a ‘large 
straw hat, and a colored fichu round the neck, she 
watered some plants and her own little feet. 

When the Queen had children of her own, she 
dressed them as simply as her own mother had dressed 
her. Grace Greenwood, in her life of Queen Victoria, 
tells a story of a fashionable lady who walked, one 
morning, through Windsor Park in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of the royal family. 

Meeting a lady and gentleman, accompanied by two 
or three children, she gave them a glance, but seeing 
that they were all plainly dressed, she passed on with- 
out bestowing much notice upon them. Some distance 
further on, she meta Beoteh gardener, of whom she 
asked if it was likely she would meet the Queen and 
her family anywhere in the park. 

“We eel, ye maun turn back and rin a good bit, for 
you've passed her Mawjesty, the Prince and the royal 
bairns,” answered the Scotchman. 

Another anecdote, related by Grace Greenwood, ex- 
hibits the Princess as acquiring knowledge by experi- 
ence. She was visiting, with her mother, Wentworth 
House. One wet morning, while running about the 
garden, the old gardener, who did not know her, saw 
her on the point of descending a treacherous bit of 
ground. 

“Be careful, miss; it’s s/ape /’’ he called out. 

“What's slape?’’ asked the Princess, turning her 
head, and at the same moment her feet flew from un- 
der her and down she came. 

“That's slape, miss,’ said the gardener, picking her 





. 

The Princess once rebelled against her music-teach- 
er’s rule that she should practise a certain number of 
hours every day. He protested, telling her that there 
was no “royal road” in music, and that only by much 
tice could she become “mistress of the piano.”’ 
Victoria closed the instrument, locked it, put the key 
in her pocket, and playfully said, “Now you see there 
is a royal way of becoming ‘mistress of the piano.’ ” 





eS an 
BASACHE AND THE BEAR. 

The faculty of self-protection and defence is remark- 
ably developed in the American Indian—and is devel- 
oped early. Indian boys, and girls, too, are ordinarily 
quick, cool, and brave, usually more so than civilized 
children of the same age; though there is no good 
reason why such useful qualities should be left to de- 
pend on a savage education. The following adventure 
is related of a good-looking young Indian girl of the 
Crow tribe, who at one time was employed as a cook 
at Fort Phil Kearney. Her name was Basache, and 
one fall, when her tribe was out on a hunting expedi- 
tion, a startling adventure befell her, she being then a 
mere child. 

The Crow camp was pitched in a valley beside a 
heavily timbered stream; and the men were killing 
buffalo while the squaws were engaged in cutting up 
and preserving the meat and hides. 

Basache had gone into the woods to gather berries, 
and was climbing up a vine on an old hollow tree, to 
pick some grapes, when through an opening in the 
leaves above her head, she saw two great eyes glaring 


| at her from a hole in the trunk. 


In a moment she knew it was a bear, and began to 
but the bear also slid 





rapidly down inside the trunk of the tree, and came 
out just as Basache reached the ground. 

She ran, but the bear followed close at her heels. 
When she emerged from the woods, several Indians 
who were strolling near the village saw her and aimed 
their guns to shoot the bear, but feared to fire lest they 
should hit the girl. 

Seeing that the bear would catch her, they called out 
to her to lie down; and instantly she drop’ ed as though 
she was dead. Bruin came up, smelt os face, and 
rolled her over with his paw. 

She kept her eyes shut, and presently the bear sat 
down beside her as if to meditate on the matter. 
Bears will not touch a dead human body, but bruin 
seemed to have his doubts as to whether Basache were 
really dead. . 

Meanwhile the Indians resorted to various artifices 
to attract the attention of the bear, and if possible 
draw him off, preferring, for some reason, not to shoot 
him at once. 

At length they succeeded in provoking the bear to 
eee them, and shouted to the girl to run for the vil- 
lage; but no sooner did she rise to her feet than Bruin 
left the warriors to pursue Basache. 

She ran as swiftly as she could, but the bear was 
soon again close upon ber; when seeing no chance of 
escape, she stopped, drew her tomahawk, and as he 
came up, dexterously struck him between the eyes, 
fortunately so that he was fatally wounded. So the 
Indians named the girl—who before this had no neme 
—Basache, “the bear-runner.”’ 


—~<>—_____—— 


WOULD NOT DRINK. 

There is nothing which the enslaved drunkard will 
not do to get his liquor. Sometimes, however, the 
spectacle of one who has lost all his will and his fine 
feelings, and who has degraded himself below the lev- 
el of the brutes, makes other men who are on the road 
to the same degradation pause and reflect. 


“No, I won’t drink with you to-day, boys,” said a 
drummer to several companions, as they settled down 
in the smoking-car and passed the bottle. ‘The fact 
is, boys, I have quit drinking; I have sworn off.” 

He was greeted with shouts of laughter by the jolly 
crowd around him; they put the bottle under his nose 
and indulged in many jokes at his expense, but he re- 
fused to drink, and was rather serious about it. 

“What's the matter with you, old boy?” sang out 
one. “If you've quit drinking, something’s up; tell 
us what it is.”’ 

“Well, boys, I will, though I know you’ll laugh at 
me. But I'll tell you all the same. I have been a hard 
drinking man all my life, ever since I was married, as 
you all know; I love whiskey,—it’s as sweet in my 
mouth as sugar,—and God only knows how I’ll quit it. 
For seven years not a day has passed over my head 
that I didn’t have at least one drink. But I am done. 

“Yesterday I was in Chicago. Down on South Clark 
Street a customer of mine keeps a pawn-shop in con- 
nection with his other business. I called on con and 
while I was there a young man of not more than twen- 
ty-five, wearing threadbare clothes, and looking as 
hard as if he hadn’t seen a sober day fora month, 

came in with a little package in his hand. 

“Tremblingly he unw rapped it, and handed the arti- 
cle to the pawnbroker, saying, ‘Give me ten cents.’ 
And, boys, what do you suppose it was? A pair of 
baby’s shoes, little things with the buttons only a trifle 
soiled, as if they had been worn once or twice. 

bated. here did you get these?’ asked the pawnbroker. 

***Got ’em at home,’ replied the man, who had an 
intelligent face and the manner of a gentleman despite 
his sad condition. ‘My—my wife bought them for our 
baby. Give me ten cents for ’em; I want a drink.’ 

“*You had better take these shoes back to your wife. 
The baby will need them,” said the pawnbroker. 

“**No, 8-she won’t, because she’s dead. She’s lying 
at home now; died last night.’ ‘ 

“As he said this, the poor fellow broke down, bowed 
his head on the showcase, and cried like a child. "Boys, <3 
said the drummer, “‘you can laugh if you please, but I 
—I have a baby of my own at home, and I swear I’ll 
never drink another drop.” Then he got up and went 
into another car. His companions glanced at each 
other in silence. No one laughed; the bottle disap- 
peared, and soon each was sitting in a seat by himself 
reading a newspaper. - 
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ODD SUPERSCRIPTIONS, 

The briefest address on a letter—containing just 
enough directions to show where it ought to go—is al- 
ways the best; but there is no law against superfluity 
of words on the envelope of a letter, though per- 
haps there should be to save the time of post-office 
clerks. Poetic effusions and eccentric conceits on let- 
ters are not quite so common as they used to be before 
postal-cards were invented, and our readers may like 
to see how correspondents formerly chose to “gush” 
for the benefit of ‘the Department.” The following 
specimens are from Mr. J. Holbrook’s collection: 

This is from a homesick miner, and was mailed in 
San Francisco: 


“Go, sheet, and carry all my heart; 
(1 would that thou couldst carry me); 
Freighted with love thou wilt depart 
Across the land, across the sea. 


“O’er thee will bend a loving | face, 
To thee will listen little ears 
Thou wilt be welcomed in my place, 
And thou wilt bring both smiles and tears. 
“Across the land, across the sea, 
=e homeward course thou wilt pursue; 
y not see them welcome thee, 
Y et well I know their hearts are true. 








“Then eaiity £0, thou ocean steed; 
Roll on, ye rapid iron wheels, 

Bearing away with reckless speed 
The message that my soul reveals.” 





The address was written below in plain prose. It 
will be seen that this letter was sent before the Pacific 
Railroad was completed, and must have gone by the 
Isthmus or “round the Horn.” The following are 
somewhat after the manner of the old fly-leaf doggerel, 
“Steal not this book for fear of shame,” etc. : 

“When you C this letter 
You'd better let her B, 
For it’s going over 
Unto Tom McG. 
In the town of Doun, 
State of Tennessee.” 
“Robber, shouldst thou seize this aaa 
Break it not: there’s nothing in’t 
Nought for which thou wouldst, be better, 
Note of bank, or coin of mint. 


Of course, correspondents who choose to mix up 
their directions with such conceits take their own risk 
of the letters ever reaching their destination. 


or 
SILENCED. 

The incident of the impetuous Apostle, who, in de- 
fence of his Lord, cut off the right ear of the High 
Priest’s servant, is illustrated in spirit by the follow- 
ing anecdote: One day, in a London coffee-house, a 
sprightly young fellow was entertaining the company 
with many jokes and flings at religion. At length, an 
army officer interrupted him. 


“Sir,” said he, “that God whose name you have dis- 
honored, whose worship you despise, whose religion 


you treat with irreverence and contempt, is my Crea- 
tor, my Father, my best Friend. 
Him, but I can fight for Him, 
fore now demand satisfaction.’ 

The man did not accept the officer’s challenge, nei- 
ther did he continue his jests. 


I cannot dispute for 
In His name I there- 
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“Tll show you,” said Tom, as he twisted the 


this morning; but I can show you better than I 
last piece of paper. ‘Come to the window.” 


PAPER FIREWORKS. can tell you...Let’s make the kite first.” 





“Hello, Dan! Hurrah for Fourth of July!” 


The two boys went to the window, which was 


The boys at once set about pasting paper on the 


“What’s the use talking about Fourth of July ? | open, and leaned out. Tom took one of his pa- | kite-frame, and Dan was made proud by being the 


I aint goin’ to have any fire-crackers or anything.” 


somebody’s else mother.” 


you make me mad.” 


| 


pers and threw it out. It immediately turned | possessor of an idea, which was that as they had 
“Oh ho!” said Cousin Tom, with a chuckle; “I heavy end down and darted off slantwise, with | differently colored tissue-paper, they might make 
guess somebody’s mother has been talking to | the fringed end fluttering. Suddenly it stopped, | a Fourth of July kite by making the upper part of 


wavered a moment in one spot, and then darted off | blue paper and the lower part of alternate strips of 
“Don’t stand there and grin at me like that; | in a new direction; stopped again, whirled a few | white and red. 


This suggested making the thun- 


| feet straight downward; stopped again, as if to | derbolts of various colors, and the boys were 


It was quite unnecessary for Dan to explain | think what to do next, and then darted off at an | in high glee at the thought of paper fireworks in 


that he was not in a good humor, for it was evi- | angle. the middle of the day. 
dent enough to anybody who could see his scowl-| So it darted, whirled, zigzagged and bowed ex- | When the kite was ready and the thunderbolts 


ing face. 

“Oh, come!”’ said Tom, “don’t be cross. I’m 
not to have any fire-crackers, either, but I have 
some money, and I have all day to myself, and | 
you'd better believe I’m going to have some fun.” 

“T have some money, too,” said Dan, sulkily, 
though he felt better now that he knew Tom 
would fare no better than himself. 

“That’s good,” said Tom. “Now let’s make | 
believe it isn’t Fourth of July, and have some | 
fun. I know two things, Dan: I know I can beat 
you to the garret, and I know I can make you 
laugh when we get there.” 

And away went the laughing boy, with Dan 
catching at his heels as he flew up the stairs. By 
the time the garret was reached, Dan’s crossness | 
and breath were both gone, and he threw himself 
by his cousin’s side panting and laughing. 

“Well,” he said, when he could find breath 
enough to speak, ‘how are you going to make me 
laugh ?” 

“You have just been laughing.” 

“Oh yes, but that wasn’t what you meant.” 

Tom made no explanation, but went at once to 
Dan’s box and took from it a pair of old scissors 
and a sheet of tissue-paper which had been bought 
some time before for making kites. 

This sheet he cut into pieces about four inches 
wide and eight inches long. Then he cut each 
piece into strips at one end, the strips reaching 
about one-third of the length of the piece of pa- 
per. (Fig. 1.) 

Then he pinched the uncut end of the paper to- 
gether and twisted it tightly so that it would not 
become undone. (Fig. 2.) 

“What are you going to do?” asked Dan, after 
silently watching his cousin’s mysterious opera- 


The paper darted in another direction. 


actly as if it were alive and knew what it was do- 


ing; and Tom and Dan leaned out of the window 
and laughed boisterously. 

Just then, Monad, the big Newfoundland dog, | 
wandered that way, and casting his eye up to see | 
where the noise came from, saw the paper darting 


right at him. 





he had yet to see anything that could scare him, 


| so he stood his ground, ready to receiye the attack. 


The paper hovered, Monad drew back to spring. 
With a 
growl, the dog rushed after it, when like a flash 


| the paper turned and darted at him, hitting him 


fairly on the nose. In another moment the paper 
was in shreds, and Monad was wagging his tail 
and looking up at the two boys, who were shout- 
ing with merriment at the good dog’s vigorous 
treatment of the inoffensive piece of paper. 

“There,” said Tom. “I only dropped that out of 
the window to show you how funny it was. I’ve 
got a better idea than that.” 

“Have you ?” inquired Dan, with admiration. 

‘Yes, indeed. Where’s that big kite-frame we 
made last spring ?” 

“Here itis. What do you want it for?” 

“I’m going to send some thunderbolts up to the 
clouds with it!” 

‘“*What do you mean by thunderbolts ?” 

“These paper things. Wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to send about a hundred of these way up in 
the sky and then let them drop? They would 
come down in every direction, and we’d have all 
the dogs in the country chasing them like Monad 
did.” 

“Splendid! But how can you let them drop 
when you get them up ?” 








tions for some time. 


“T’ve got that all fixed. I asked papa about it 





all made, the boys went to a gun-store and bought 
a piece of miner’s fuse. Tom explained that fire- 
cracker stems tied together might do, but that they 
burned very fast, and perhaps would spoil the fun. 
A piece of twine soaked in wet powder and dried 
would do first-rate, he said, but his father had 


| said he did not want him to play with powder, 
This was a new sort of enemy for Monad, but | 


and had suggested the miner’s fuse as perfectly 
safe and the best anyhow. 

They found upon trial that one hundred would 
not be enough, so they took one hundred and fifty 
thunderbolts of assorted colors, and wrapped them 
up loosely in a piece of tissue paper. 

A piece of twine was tied to a long miner’s fuse 
about an inch from the end of the fuse. The bun- 
dle of thunderbolts was then tied round with the 
piece of twine in such a way that the inch of fuse 
formed part of the band around the bundle (A to 
D, Fig. 4) while the rest of the fuse was left free 
(D to B, Fig. 4). The loose end of the twine was 
then tied to the end of the tail of the kite (E), and 
the bundle of thunderbolts was ready to visit the 
clouds (Fig. 3). 

“You see,” said Tom, “before we send the kite 
up we will light the end of the fuse, and it will 
burn so slowly that we can get the kite up several 
hundred feet before the fuse will burn up to the 
bundle, and set the thunderbolts free.” 

“But,” suggested Dan, who was elated at having 
had one idea, and wished to be credited with an- 
other, “why can’t we put a few thunderbolts along 
the fuse, so they will keep dropping off all the time ? 
Then we won’t have to wait so long for the fun.” 

“A good idea,” assented Tom, cordially, and at 
once he improved upon it by suggesting paper par- 
achutes instead of thunderbolts. 








piece of tissue paper five inches square. He twisted 
each corner, and tied to ita piece of thread about 
eight inches long (Fig. 5). A small pebble was 
then wrapped in a piece of paper, and made to look 
like a torpedo. The four pieces of thread were 
then securely tied to the pebble. A twist was made 
in the middle of the square piece of paper, and a 
piece of thread tied there (H). This was to tie the 
parachute (Fig. 6) to the fuse by (Fig. 7). 

All was ready now, and the kite, with a bundle 
of thunderbolts and several parachutes tied to its 
tail, was carried away by Dan, while Tom stood 
with the stick of twine ready to run as soon as his 
cousin should light the fuse and lift the kite. 

The fuse was lighted, the kite held up, and ina 
few moments was slowly ascending in response to 
Tom’s careful running, and twitching of the string 
in the fashion well-known and approved by boys. 

“Pay out, Tom. Pay out,” yelled Dan. 

And Tom paid out, the long stick whirling in 
his hands as the twine was reeled off by the tug- 
ging kite. 

“There she goes !’’ they shouted in unison, each 
time a parachute was dropped from the burning fuse 
and floated slowly and gracefully out of sight. 

But the grand shout, and the ah’s and the oh’s 
were reserved for the thunderbolts, which, at last, 
were freed, and scattering in all directions, shot 
hither and thither like butterflies at play. 

Many an eye was directed upward at the strange 
creatures that seemed suddenly born in the sky, 
and took their frolicsome and erratic way toward 
the earth. : 

Besides the paper thunderbolts and parachutes, 
the boys manufactured what they called snakes ; 
these were made by cutting a circular piece of 
writing or common wrapping paper into a simple 
spiral form (Fig. 8). The centre of the spiral was 
weighted by a small piece of wood, or other not 
too heavy substance, gummed on to the paper. 

When a bundle of these “snakes” are freed in 
mid air the weight will draw the spirals out, and 
present a curious sight, as with serpentine motion 
they all come wriggling and twisting toward the 
ground. 

More than once that day, the red, white and blue 
kite was hauled in, only to be again sent aloft with 
a new load of paper fireworks, and Dan was will- 
ing to acknowledge that he had had lots of fun on 





Dan was willing, but had no idea of what they 
were. 


Tom quickly showed him by cutting a! 


| the “Glorious Fourth” without either noise or dan- 
ger. Dante. C. Bear, 
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a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 


The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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It should never be forgotten that the ancient wines 
were all of them quite different from our modern 
wines. They were simply the product of fermenta- 
tion, like our home-made currant wine or cider. 
course, they contained alcohol and could intoxicate, if 
taken in sufficient quantity. Hence a drunkard was 
one who “‘tarried long at the wine. 

They might have different names, from their age, 
their color, their taste, their weight, the locality of 
their production, or as mixed with honey, or with 
myrrh, or as made from dried grapes, or as being sim- 
ple, unchanged grape-juice, or the latter as boiled 
down. But with the exception of the last three, which 
contained no alcohol, the other wines contained very 
little, the strongest of all only twelve per cent. 

Our modern wines of commerce—are 

tition of distilled alcohol. Few 

ild care to drink wine which 

»reed.” “Port is made to con- 

-, and sherry twenty-seven. 

As the strupgest b reucn brandy contains only fifty-five 

per cent., one needs only to double his draught of the 
latter to secure the full effect of brandy. 

But this is not all. The alcohol sometimes employed 
is amylic alcohol. This gives it a soft, fruity taste. 
But the effect on the system is exceedingly injurious. 

It is eliminated from the body with great difficuity. 
Hence it accumulates in the system, rendering the 
blood heavy and tar-like. After a fit of intoxication 
from it, it may take two or three days for the normal 
temperature to be restored. 

Some wines are treated with lime to neutralize their 
acidity, and thus they introduce into the body an ex- 
cess of salts of lime. 


wines—the 


Some have not ceased to fer- 
ment, and the process is completed in the stomach, 
thus producing dyspepsia. Others are charged with 
volatile substances to impart what is called ‘bouquet ;” 
others are “beaded’’—by the addition of a mixture 
made from oil of sweet almonds and sulphuric acid, 
rubbed together with loaf sugar. 

All these additions are injurious, especially when 
long continued. Further, most of our wines are now 
not the fruit of the vine in any sense, but of the chem- 
ist’s laboratory. 

—- 


LEARN TO SWIM. 


Every healthy boy and girl can learn to swim. 
me tell you how I learned. 


Let 
In learning to swim, there 
are just two things to acquire. First, confidence in 
the water; second, proper motion in the water. First, 
learn to think of the water, not as a monster, ready to 
devour all that may approach it, but rather look upon 
it as a willing servant or a playful companion, ready 
to serve or save, and ready to afford you all manner of 
delight. ‘Then learn to move the hands and feet in the 
right way. 

Some persons reverse this order, and try to secure 
the proper motion first. This they do by using corks 
or life-preservers, or anything that will hold them up 
while they get the stroke, or catch the exact move- 
ment. It is not 
the best. For such have to learn over again when they 
try to swim without these helps. 

A better way, especially for the girls, is to have 
some friend, who will place the hand under the chin 
of the learner, and gradually remove the help as the 
person learns to do without it. 

If you choose this method—of learning the proper 
motion first—you need only to remember this single 
rule: always thrust out the hands and feet at the samé 
time. 


Thousands have learned in this way. 


In the recovery, when you draw in the feet and 








| 





Of | 


| from the cloud had run down the string to the key, the 
| bold experimenter would have suffered the penalty of 





hands, do it slowly; then with a sudden push stretch | 


yourself out as far as your feet and hands can reach, 
keeping them close together. Any good swimmer will 
show you how this is done; but you may not do it 
perfectly the first time. 

I began the other way ;—gaining confidence first, the 
proper motion afterward. Most persons are afraid of 
the water, especially when they sink beneath ite sur- 
face. Those learning to swim are apt to carry the 
head and body too far out of the water. 

To gain this confidence, then, I first of all accus- 
tomed myself to remain under water as long as I could 
hold my breath. In this way I lost all fear. After 
wards when I was learning the proper motion if I sank 


orable work in life. 


up to my mouth, and almost to my eyes, it didn’t fright- | 
en me. 

Having gained this confidence, then I took a very | 
easy and natural method of learning the swimmer’s | 
stroke. I began with what we boys called scooping; 
i. ¢., standing on a rock, or anything a foot or two be- 
low the surface, I stooped down until the water came 
to the chin, then gave a sudden push, with the hands 
stretched out before me, and the feet straight behind 
me, the hands and feet together, of course, thus skim- 
ming along the surface. 

First I went a little way, until I reached the hand 
of my friend, who stood ready to catch me. Then he 
stepped back a little farther. Then a little farther 
still. Thus I discovered the buoyancy of the water. 
Then I took my first stroke while scooping, then an- 
other, and gradually another, until I proudly told my 
companions the next day, that I could swim siz 
strokes. Adding a few strokes every day, in a short 
time I was swimming fearlessly with the veterans. 
You can all do the same, if you will try. 

AN OLD SWIMMER. 


a 
WHAT AILED HIM. 


Those who have practised medicine among the col- 
ored people know that a negro when he is well is 
very well indeed, but when he is sick, he is sick all 
over. This peculiarity should be kept in mind while 
reading the following incident, showing how a doctor 
was bothered to find out what ailed a colored patient : 





“Yo see, doctor,” said a sick colored man, who had 
called in a physician, “dis byar pain runs right froo 
my body from right to lef’. en dar’s atur’ble rum- 
blin’ in my lef’ foot, an’ I’se so weak I doan pertend to 
stan’ nohow. An’ I’se a wanten yoo to proscribe fur 
me somefing or other.” 

“Can’t you locate your pain somewhere?” asked 
the doctor, as he seated himself by the bed. 

“What's dat?” asked the sick man, raising himself 
up in bed. 

“Why, tell me what part of your body pains you 
most.” 

“Oh! Well, boss, I reckon I kin jes’ do dat: Dar’s 
a drefful cur’us sensation a-creepin’ along de top of 
my head, an’ now an’ den I feels a mighty mean streak 
in de small of my back; an’ las’ night, when de ole 
woman was choppin’ wood fur kindlin’, 1 was took 
wid a suddin faintin’ in my lef’ leg.” 

“What have you been eating?” asked the physician, 
feeling his way cautiously in another direction. 

“So help me de Lawd! I aint had moah’n half-a- 
dozen slices o’ watermilion, an’ dis mornin’ one o’ de 
chillun cooked me some hard-boiled eggs, but I didn’t 
eat moah’n six of ’em.”’ 

**Does your stomach hold its food?” 

*Yo’s about right dar, doctor. Dis yer child’s stom- 
ach’s good fur all de food ye kin bring on. I’se a- 
holdin’ on to dat las’ slice of milion in case o’ famine 
in dis yer shanty.” 

“But, don’t you see, I can’t understand your case 
unless you can tell me where you feel most pain. Is it 
your stomach or your head that feels the worse?” 

“Wall, las’ night I tought ’twar my head, and dis 
mornin’ I tought ’twarmy stomach. But at dis yer 
*dentical minute I can’t jes tell which one am ahead. 
I’se so sick all over dat I aint partic’lar bout any one 
spot!” 

The doctor, finally giving up in despair his attempt 
to make a diagnosis, gave a prescription that would 
cover half-a-dozen different diseases, and then went his 
way. 

——>_——_- 
LIGHTNING-RODS. 

It is a general impression that the chief value of 
lightning-rods is to shield buildings from harm by con- 
ducting electricity from the clouds to the earth. Even 
intelligent people are often surprised when told that 
the rods secure safety by allowing the electricity to es- 
cape which gathers on the roofs and sides of buildings. 
But the cases where the electricity goes upward from 
the earth to the air, largely outnumber those in which 
the current sets in the opposite direction. 


The process is a very simple one. The electric equi- 
librium in the air is disturbed, and one kind of elec- 
tricity gathers in great force on the earthward surface 
of the clouds. This at once disturbs the equilibrium 
of the earth, and attracts the opposite kind of electric. 
ity to the earth’s surface. When the tension becomes 
too great—or the mutual affinity becomes irresistible— 
electricity leaps either from the clouds to the earth, or 
reversely, and for the moment the equilibrium of both 
at that point is restored. 

But if conducting points, such as lightning-rods pre- 
sent, are numerous enough to dissipate steadily the 
force gathered on the earth’s surface, there will be no 
sudden leap, and no lightning shock. In the famous 
experiment of Franklin with his kite, if the lightning 


death for his rashness. But it was only the electricity 
of the kite and the string, decomposed by the attrac- 
tion of the electricity in the cloud, that escaped by the 
key, and therefore the shock was a light one. 


—_————_¢——__— 


MADE A CALL, 
Life in a Florida cabin is occasionally not wanting in 
excitement, if the following story of adventure, told 
by the Palatka Herald, is true: 


While a settler on Cook’s Bayou was in the back 
yard, the other day, assisting his wife in hanging a ket- 
tle, preparatory to washing, he was startled by the 
screams of a child left sitting near the open front door. 
Hurrying into the house he found a ten-foot alligator 
lying in the doorway, half of his body being in the 
house, and his open mouth within six inches of the 
child’s face. 

As soon as he entered, the alligator took fright and 
wheeled into the water. But for his prompt appear- 
ance, the child would have been carried away. 


—— 


SOUND JUDGMENT. 
The following anecdote indicates that elevation has 
not turned the head of one man: 


One incident of Governor Robinson’s first day in 
the gubernatorial chair of Massachusetts will serve to 
show the good New England sense that has served him 
so well thus far in life. He was asked why he did not 
make his son his private secretary, and replied, with 
considerable feeling,— 

“Because I think too much of my boy to set him 
riding on top of a bubble. He must prepare for hon- 
Besides, my family are not going 
to be fitted out with offices.” 


—_—_—_¢——__—_— 


HIS OWN GRANDFATHER, 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries asks, ‘Can a 
man be his own grandfather?” He answers the ques- | 
tion in the affirmative, and supports his answer by the 
following illustration : 





A widower and his son marry. The father marries | 
the daughter of a widow, and the son marries the | 
young lady's mother. He thereby becomes father to | 
his own father, and consequently grandfather to his | 
father’s son, i. ¢., himself. 


| of the giver for MANY YEARS! 
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DeLand’s Chemical Baking Powder, — The 
statement made on each label “Made from Grape Cream 


Tartar and Bi-Carb. Soda only. No filling whatever.” | 


It cannot be disproved. Test it, try it, and you will use 





RNS. 


Way, will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the “German Corn Remover?’’—a sure and painless 
remedy for both corns and bunions—of any druggist for 


no other. It will make the most delicious pastry, is al- | 25 cents, or of C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 


ways sure, full weight, healthful and economical. Man- 
ufactured at Fairport, N. Y. [Adv, 
—»—— 
Burnett’s Cocoaine 
WILL SAVE THE HAIR 
And keep it in a strong and healthy condition, because it 
will stimulate the roots of the hair, and restore the nat- 
ural action upon which its growth depends. 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are absolutely pure. [Adv. 
—_——_—__—_ 


Lactic Acid the Acid of Milk, 

The most refreshing and healthful acid drink ever 
produced, aiding digestion, possessing the important 
virtues of buttermilk. Satisfaction guaranteed. AVERY 
LACTATE Co., Boston, Mass. [Adv. 

—_——>—_—_-_ — 

Good health you cannot have without pure blood. 

Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Adv, 


Sure to Destroy Worms, BROWN’S VERMIFUGE 
CoMFITS, or Worm Lozenges. 25 cts. a box. (Adv. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Send three-cent stamp for new il- 
lustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St. y 
Boston, Mass. 


The Best in the World. 


RACINE BOATS 


ND 


CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., 


137 and 139 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


World’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cripples. 

Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 

doors and out. Comfort, durability, and [7 


















ease of movement be tara hee Sole 
makers of the Patented “Rolling Chairs” 


pushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
mention YOUTH’s COMPANION. 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William St.,N. Y. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 
The Latest, and Best, and Most Com- 
plete Scientific SKATE in the market. 
Patented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug. 23, 1881, 
SIimproved Aug., 1882, 
pf Liberal Terms to the Trade, 


















Ladd’s Solace Chair 


The most wonderful chair 
for comfort ever invented, 
and the cheapest, Adjust- 
able to hundreds of positions, Obeys 
the will almost as readily as does the 
human body. The Solace Chair 
will give pleasure and comfort with 
a DAILY and pleasant remembrance 
Can 
there be anything more useful or ac- 
ceptable for a present? Send for cir- 
cular to HERMON W. LADD, Boston. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 





The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing finer, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market. 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
operated. ‘Tubs water proof. 
Over 300,000 in use. Send 
for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 


NASHUA, N. H. 


“NANTASKET.” 












STRONGEST. 
“LS3ISV3 


acai 


P. Half-Clamp and Sidewalk Skates. 


eae S iC di For catalogue + nog 
throu ut U. S.and Canada, For ¢ 2 288 
i THE NANTASKET ROLLER SKATE CO., 

84 Merrimac St., Lowell, Mass. 

















_ Nickel - Plated 
Samples, each l0c. 


per dozen. 60c. By 


We 
Boys’cheap Base 
Ball Caps. 
Samples by 
mail,each 10c 
15e., and 25e.; 
per doz. by mail 
60c., $1.50, $2.50 

elts to match 
caps,same prices 
as caps. Address 
Peck & Snyder, 
Manufrs., 126 
Nassau St., N.Y. 
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“For Best Window Shade Fixtures.” 


—Award Southern Exhibition, 
Louisville, 1883. 


Hartshorn’s 
Shade Rollers 


Many Millions in Use. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 
486 Broadway, New York. 





‘SEN 








a 2-cent stamp to pay postage ona hand- 
some Lithograph Razor, to the 


CLINTON M’F’G CO., 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK. 


3 for 2c. 9 for 50c. 


mail, postage paid. 
also have 















e most effective external 
rs Remedy extant for the cure of 
sh 
1 ow ee 
BEFORE & There are counterfeits! Ask for 
ee Giana’ Sulphur | Cc. N. CRIT- 
on receipt of price, and 5 cents extra per cake, by 
C.N. CRITTENTON, Propr., Lid Fulton St., New York. 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
present low price, 
BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


115 Fulton Street, New York, 
« Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
wane TENTON on each packet 
P A | 0 l | 
ratts Astral Oil. 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
a 












; abigae 
Glenn s Sulphur Soap. 
¥ ing the Complexion. 
Of druggists at 25c.;3 cakes60c. Mailed to any address 
The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
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FOR ALL FROM BABY TO GRANDPA. 
Beautiful, Durable, Healthful. 
The large and handsome Awning is adjustable to ‘any 
poston, thus affording perfect shade at all times. The 
; oe ge ~ is the best Mexican, and the wood highly pol- 
shed. 


Price complete with Hammock, $13.50. Sent on 


approval to any point in the United States, on receipt of 
$5.00. For sale by dealers. Send for Catalogue. 
«Cc. OK & BRO., Chicago, Illinois. 











“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
TEA CLUB ORDERS. 
We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up ¢lubs for our goods, 


Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do 
a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to” CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATED CASTERS as Premiums with #5, #7 and 
$10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
DECORATED TEA S with $15. GOLD 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 106 pieces, with $20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and 
mention this paper, and we will send you full Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 75 cents 
per 100 pounds to points West. 
*#+REAT LONDON TEA CO, 
801 Washington Street, Boston, ‘Mass. 
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A GREAT OFFER RENEWED! 


The Companion Waterbury Watch, with Chain and Charm, cost $3.50. 


Given for only ONE new name, and $1 additional. 


Some of our friends are surprised that we offer this valuable 
Premium in return for one new name. We know it is a lib- 
eral and very costly offer for us to make. If we have money 
to spend to aid in increasing the circulation of the ComPanton, it is 
a pleasure to spend it in such a way that it shall benefit our own 
subscribers 


ACCURACY! DURABILITY!!! 


On account of the very low price of this Watch many people sup- 
pose that it isa toy. Now as we have had four years of expe- 
rience with this wonderful Watch, we can speak from actual 
knowledge of the facts. For accuracy, beauty and durabili- 
ty it is superior to Swiss watches costing from $10 to $12. 


A WONDERFUL WATCH. 


The Companion Waterbury Watch is the most wonder- 
ful Watch ever made. It is an easy matter to make an accurate 
$50 Watch. It is not any easy matter to make an accurate $3.50 
Watch. 

The chasing on the Watch is as beautiful as that found on any 
watch. The Watch is stem-winding, and is easily regulated. 
We give with each a Nickel-Chain and a beautiful nickel CHARM 
LANTERN, with sparkling tinted crystal centres. 
these Charms made to go with the Watch. 


DESCRIPTION. 





BEAUTY!! 


Our new Companion Waterbury Watch has a full plate movement, with an 
The Watch is made up 
of 57 wheels and separate parts, all of which are made on the most approved and 
The case is made of a new metal called nickel-silver, 


improved regulator, and an improved stem-wind. 


delicate machinery. 
and is artistically chased. 


DO THE WATERBURY WATCHES GIVE SATISFACTION ? 


To answer this question, we ask you to read carefully the following. We 


have received hundreds of letters of similar character. 


“T received my Waterbury Watch two years ago to-day. As far as time-keeping 
cerned, I would not exchange it for any $50 watch.”—E. J. Brown, Leominster, Mass. 


FROM TURKEY. 


“On July 4th, 1883, I received from you five Waterbury Watches that are in use now. I am much more than 
pleased with them, in fact I cannot express myself as I should like. They are running as only first-class watches 
can. I prize them already as I would watches that cost $40 each.””—Huranp H. Heximian, Harpoot, Turkey, 


Nov. 10, 1883. 
FROM MISSOURI. 


“T received my Watch in perfect running order. 
ence, Mo., Feb. 6, 1883. 
FROM KANSAS. 


“T received my Watch about two months ago. ; 
mine for $10, if I could not replace it.”,-—E.mer G. Sutton, Poheta, Kans. 






We have just had 


It proves to be nicer than I thought it would be. 
with a good time-keeper, and it has not lost or gained one minute since I have had it.”—Joun A. Faao, Independ- 


It keeps good time and I am well pleased with it. Would not sell 
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The Waterbury Watch was received safely. 
feet below the surface, and my partner’s $60 watch does not exce! mine for time. 


“The two ‘Companion Watches’ at hand, 


FROM IOWA. 
Suarps, Iowa, April 24, 1884. 
One year ago the 17th of this month I received a Waterbury Watch 
from you. It keeps as good time as a $50 watch. 
minute a month. 


It does not vary one 
W. W. HAMBLIN. 


FROM INDIANA. 


Busnvitte, Ind., May 2, 1884. 
I received your card on the 24th of April, and the Watch on the 28th. 
I set it by a reliable time-keeper at noon on the 28th, and on May 2, at 
8 P. M. (14 hours), it had not gained nor lost time. I think it is very 
nice, and I am well pleased with it. I would not sell it for $10 if I 
could not get another. WILL BERRY. 
FROM DAKOTA. 


Mitier, Dak., March 31, 1884 

I received a Waterbury Watch from you one year ago last October, 
and it keeps as good time now as wheu I first received it, and I would 
not ask for better. Will send in another subscriber soon. 

W. EDGAR MOORE. 
FROM WISCONSIN. 
Brant, Wis., April 2, 1884, 

I received the Waterbury Watch which you sent me the first week in 
January. It has kept excellent time, and all who see it declare it a 
perfect beauty. JOHNNIE EAKER. 

FROM NEBRASKA. 


Water.oo, Neb., April 6, 1884 


The Waterbury Watch came safely to hand. It is far beyond my ex- 
pectations. It isa perfect gem, and every boy in the U.S. should have 
one. It has kept perfect time since I got it. As far as time-keeping is 
concerned, I would not trade it for a much more costly watch. 

CYRUS E. KOPP. 


FROM COLORADO. 


Sitver Piome, Col., April 6, 1884. 
Tam mining in the Shiseley mine, 600 


M. M. JOHNSON. 
FROM FLORIDA. 


We think them beauties, and better, I think them ‘real jewels of time- 


keepers.’ Hereafter the Waterbury will be my constant companion.” —E. DoveLas Saw, Winnimisset, Fla., Oct. 4, 
1883. 
CONDITIONS FOR OBTAINING THE WATCH. 
We wish you to secure for the CoMPANION One new subscriber before Oct. 15, 1884. To make it an inducement for 
you to obtain for us this one new subscriber, we have made you this costly and liberal offer. We wish you to obtain 


the new subscriber in your own town. The new subscriber must pay you the full price for the Companion, 
$1.75. This special Watch Offer is good from July 1 to Oct. 15, 1884. 

We give this beautiful chased Watch, including nickel-plated Chain, Lantern Charm and satin-lined Case, for one 
new name, and #1 additional, or for two new names and 50 cents additional, or for three new names 
postage and registry fee for watch is 25 cents, whether sent as a premium or purchased. We offer the Watch for sale, 


including Chain, Charm and satin-lined Case, for only $3.50, and 25 cents for postage and registry fee. 














Fisherman’s Outfit and Jointed Pole. For one name. | 





This is our latest and best Outfit for fishing. It consists of a fine 11-foot 
jointed Fishing Rod with brass tips and ferrules, 1 bob, 1 cork or quill bob 
with hook and line, 2 lead sinkers, 1 40-foot linen line, 1 shorter line, 10 
assorted hooks, 2 trout fiy-hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin bait-box with hinged 
cover, 1 trolling hook for pickerel, and two hooks attached to hair or gut 
enell. This Outfit will make the boys’ eyes sparkle who delight in fishing. 
Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 30 
cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. Sent in two packages. 


The Queen’s Body Guard.—aA Story of American 
Life for Girls. Given for one new name, and 10 cts. ad- 
ditional. 





This is Margaret Vandegrift’s best book. It is 
full of incident, natural in plot, rich in pathos, 
and unsurpassed in moral teaching. We think 
it as fascinating and helpful as the famous books 
by Sophie May. 

Mrs. Stanley is left a widow, possessing noth- 

ng but her ‘‘body guard” of seven healthy and 
Joving children,— three boys and four girls. 
They hold a “council of war,” the mother as 
‘‘queen,”’ and the children her ‘‘body guards.” 
The Book tells the story of the battles fought 
and victories won as this family kept together. 
The reader will find love, romance, and advent- 
ure in this intensely fascinating and helpful story. 

Given for one new name, and ten cents additional. Price $1.00. Postage 

and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Cudjo’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Given for one new name, and 15 cts. additional. 





A book of wonderful adventure and start- 
ling incident. Pomp, the hero, escapes per- 
secution by flight to the mountains of Ten- 
He finds Cudjo, who lives like a 
wild beast in a cave. Penn, a Quaker 
school-master, is tarred and feathered ,— is 
concealed. The war breaks out. Thrilling 
events follow. Penn and his friends go into 
the army on one side. 
their leader. His s and 

go into the army on the other side. 

Many battles are fought. Penn and his 
men are defeated, and escape to the moun- 
tains. Cudjo and Pomp find them and 
conduct them to the Cave. The Cave and 
the escaped men are discovered. Sharp battles follow, in which Pomp and 
Cudjo treat the enemy to wonderful surprises, and finally win the victory. 

Given for one new name, and 15 cts. additional. Price, $1.25. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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OUR IMPROVED STAMPING OUTFIT. 


In order to stimulate 
young ladies to learn 
the beautiful art of 
Kensington Em- 
broidery and Stamp- 
ing, we shall for the 
next three months 
make the following 
Prize Offer : 

Our artist has de- 
signed for us a beauti- 
ful pattern for a small 
Banner, 8x10 inches 
in size. The design 
consists of an artistic 
grouping of Golden 
Rod, Lily of the Val- 
ley, Forget -me - Not, 
and Poses. 

This prize design 
will be given with 
each Stamping 
Outfit. Any person 
obtaining this Outfit 
can compete for the 
prizes, which are as 
follows: Ist Prize, 
Ladies’ GOLD 
WATCH,worth $60; 
2d Prize, Gold Watch, worth $45; 38d Prize, Gold: Watch, worth $35. 
The three persons who work this design with the greatest skill will be given 
the prizes. Full particulars for competition are given iu the Outfit. 

We advise every young lady to learn the beautiful art of Ken- 
idery and St. g- Nothing since the advent of scroll- 
sawing has been so popular and of such value. 

What can I d@with the Outfit? 1st. You can learn the Art 
of the celebrated Kensington Embroidery. 2d. You can learn the 
Art of Perforated Stamping. 3d. You can do your own Stamping. 
4th. You can adorn your homes with hundreds of beautiful articles of Ken- 
sington Embroidery. 5th. You can do K Embroidery for others. 
6th. You can teach the Art of Kensingtorw Embroidery and Stamping to 
others 7th. You can do Stamping for others. 
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Given for one new name. 





Stamping Embroidery Patterns. 


OUR STAMPING OUTFIT CONTAINS: 

35 Parchment Stamping Patterns, full size, Ours are not 
small miniature patterns. 26 Artistic Initials, 1 1-2 in. in size. 
1 Illustrated Book of Instructions. 1 Felt Stamping Pad 
Improved. 1 Box Best Stamping Powder. 10 Skeins Best 
Shaded Embroidery Silk, or 10 Tablets of Plain Embroidery 
Silk, such colors as you may select. 2 Embroidery Needles. 
1 Special Lesson in Liquid Stamping. 1 Catalogue of 450 
Designs. 

The entire outfit given for one new name. 
packing, 10 cts. 

N. B. Parties having an outfit, and wishing to compete for the prizes, 
can obtain the Prize Design on receipt of 25 cts. 


Price, $1. Postage and 








Teescore No 1232-12. 





They make him | 





FRENCH ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, No. 1232-12. 


Given for two new names, and 50 cts. additional. 


composed of two lenses of different shapes, so ground that they fit into each other 
sulting Webster’s large dictionary you will jearn why the lenses are made in this way. 






The demand for this superb telescope is so great that we take all the maker can produce of this size and quality. Cut No. 3 shows the exact size of the 
Achromatic object Lens. 
inches ; diameter, 118 inches. When closed, 6 inches. 
» the best French manufacture The object lenses are Achromatic 
sion tubes are polished brass, while the barrel of the instrument is covered 
with French Morocco 

How far can I see with the Telescope? Ifthe atmosphere is clear, 
you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of four miles. A man who 
is one mile away will appear to be but twenty rods from you. The moons of 
Jupiter can be seen with it. 
instrument in every respect. 


Description.—Length, when extended, 16 1-2 
It has rive lenses of 
The exten- 


Its power is fifteen times. It is a most excellent 
Given for only two new names,and 5( cts. ad- 





ditional. Although the maker has advanced the price of this telescope, yet we 

shall for the present sell it at the same price as last year, $3.00. Postage 

and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. No. 3. 
NOTICE. —Cut No. 3 gives a good idea of an Achromatic Lens. You will see that it is 
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PRESENTS | 


OFFERED FOR 


New Subscribers to the Companion. 


Greater Inducements are offered in this List for obtaining 
new subscribers than in any former Summer Premium List. 


Conditions. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1.75 in 
full is made in advance. 

The Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive 
a premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying the 
full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all the 
new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indicated 
for each one, has been received by us 

For further instructions how to obtain New Subscribers, and 
Conditions for receiving Premiums and Presents, we refer you to 
our Annual Premium Last, dated October 25, 1883 

(<7 Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 

Beautiful Floral Announcements of the Companion. 
On receipt of one cent for each Announcement, we will send as 
many as you may order 


Summer Vacation Offer 


FoR 


New Subscribers to the Companion. 


During the vacation months comparatively few new names have 
ordinarily been obtained for the Companion. We wish if pos- 
sible to induce a very large number of our subscribers to obtaim at 
least one new name during the Summer months. This season we 
again offer Two Lists of Presents, one for girls and one 
for boys. 


Presents for Boys. 





1 Gentleman’s Gold Watch............... eeeec aces eee +++ 100.00 | 
1 Gentleman’s Gold Watch.. wcedecececcscecroeccccescoss GRD 
2 Gentleman’s Silver Watches, stuities cooce ccccecee oe 6=SRCO 
3 Semi-hammeriess Guns, each.. ee ocececees 15.00 





7 French Achromatic ico: pam besee oe none 7.00 
12 Four-Blade Peari-Handle Pocket Seubiea, 4 each...... 2.00 

These presents will be given to the twenty-six boys who send us 
the twenty-six largest numbers of new names between July 1 and 
Oct. 15, 1884. 

A Premium will also be given for each new name you secure. 


Presents for Ciris. 
1 Lady’s Gold Watch...............+++« 
1 Lady’s Gold Wateh..... .........200ccsesceeeeeees 
2 Lady’s Gold Watches, each ‘ 
3 Companion Organs, each.......... 
7 Beautiful Lockets, each ......... 
12 Beautiful Lockets, each. .............-...++. 2.00 
These Presents will be given to the twenty-six girls who send us 
the twenty-six largest numbers of new names between July 1 and 
Oct. 15, 1884. 
A Premium will also be given for each new name you secure. 








Names of Subscribers 


Who Received the Presents Offered 
Last Summer. 


The targest number of new names that secured a Present 
last summer, was 3!. The smaliest number that se- 
cured a Present, was 3. 


BOoYs’ LIsT. 


Gold Watches Given. 


Hersert A. Muser, Elkhart, Ind., received a $100 Gold Watch for 31 new 
names sent us by him. 
Lesrenx Payne, Battle Creek, Mich., received a $62 Gold Watch for 17 new 
names sent us by him. 
Silver Watches Given. 
Will D. Dunsmore, Arnot, Pa., received a Silver Watch, Cost $48, for.....15 
J. M. Woodward, Jr., Seneca Falls, N. ¥., received a Silver Watch, 





Cast OSB, Ree oc cccccccsecoccccscesvececoess eroccccocecoecevccces 12 
Semi-Hammerless Guns, Cost $15. 

Cornelius G. Lockwood, Pt. Jervis, N. ¥., number of names sent ......... 9 

Irving H. Sweet, Burriliville, R. I., number of names sent........ open 

Frank ©. Jones, Platteville, Wis., number of names sent........- sseeeees 8 


Demas Lathe and Scroll Saws, Cost $8. 


G. W. Given, , Mt. Sterling, Ky..6 Geo. W. Campbell, Tarrytown, N.Y.6 
6 





G. C. Kidd, Ses ry City, Mo.......- A. M. Everett, Kingston, Mo........ 6 
Arno Jaehnig, Haneock, Mich...... 6 Sylvanus D. Sweet, St. Louis, Mo...6 
A.W. Bigelow, Mariboro’, N. H....6 

Four-Blade Pearl-Handle Knives, Cost 82. 
Wm. Limmer, Schoharie C. H.,N.Y.6 Robt. Fullerton, Carrollton, Tll..... 5 


Dr. G. Webber, Black's Station, 8.C.6 M. Jay Cleveland, Independence, Mo.5 
Lewis B. Decker, Alexandria, Neb...6 J. J. Bartel, Sacramento, Cal...+0005 
Geo. Tay lor, Dundee, Ill.......--. 5 Othniel C. Harding, Keswick, Ia. ..-5 
Chas. T. Mitchell, Norwich, Conn...5 Willie Kitchen, Roseville, llis. coocoeh 
Deering Chester, San Francisco, Cal..5 D. 8. Reynolds, Jr, Louisville, Ky..5 








GIRLS’ LIsT. |= 
Gold Watches Given. 
Mas. Horatio Cart, Brooklyn, Cal., received a $100 Gold Watch for 16 | 
new names sent us by her 
Jessie F. Greex, Herman, Minn., received a $65 Gold Watch for 8 new | 
names sent us by her } 
Sani M. Brant, Spraggs, Pa., received a $48 Gold Watch for 8 new names 
sent us by her. 
Jessie Rarcurre, French Creek, Ia., received a $48 Gold Watch for 8 new 
names sent us by her 
Companion Organs, Cost $20. 
Juliet N. Stevens, Chicago, Ill., number of names sent........- 
Mattie L. Garrison, Lineville. Ala., number of names sent.... .... -..+-+ f 
Mrs. M. V. Goldsberry, Des Moines, Ia., number of names sent.... 
7 Lockets, Cost $8. 12 Lockets, Cost $2. 
Mary R. Engle, Masonville, N. J. Jennie Loveless, No. Auburn, Neb. .3 





0. Rhoda Earle, Lake City, Ia....... 4 Addie Green, Salem, Ky.... -..-..- 3 
Nellie M. Cleaves, W. Rindge, NH..4 Lucy F. Wagner, Kingston, Desens 23 
Mrs. M. F. P. Briggs, Paducah, Ky..4 Maggie Sturgeon, Emerson, la. 3 
Annie Shoemaker, Liberty 8q., Pa..4 Lalu Miller, Wilkinsburg, Pa..... v8 
Carrie Libby, Elk Creek, Neb.....-- 4 Lottie Crossell, Bridgewater, Me... .3 
Florence A Macomber, Poheta, Kan.4 Emma Churchill, State Centre, Ia.. 38 


— —- Lura Parish, Angels’ Camp, Cal..... 
Mabel F. Peck, Drownville, R.1T....4 Nellie Humphrey, Sierra Valley, Cal.3 
ida Beook«, Sammervilie, Oreg.....4 8 & A. Hitche ock, Fayette, Ohio.. 3 


| Valve, which makes it impossible for the 


| This Engine exhausts into the smoke-stack, 
| and thus the steam passes off into the air 


| pond. With the Steamer, you can circumnavigate the globe 








SPECIAL 





OFFER ! 


THE WEEDEN UPRIGHT STEAM ENGINE. 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS. CIVEN FOR ONE NEW NAME. 


No Steam Engine equally as good and 
practical as this one has ever, so far as we 
know, been sold for less than $8.00 


HOW WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 
THIS BARGAIN. 


1. We employed an expert of great skill and 
experience to imvent, perfect and manufac- 
ture this Engine for our use as a premium 

2 We have arranged to manufacture this 
Engine in great numbers The special tools 
alone for making the Engine cost over $1,000 
By so doing, we are able to offer this valuable 
Engine for obtaining only one new name 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGINE 


Its size is 849 by 44%, inches. The Boiler, 
Fire-Box and Smoke Stack are black—all the 
other parts are brass- plated 

SAFETY-VALVE 
The Engine has a perfect working Safety 


boiler to explode 
STEAM.-WHISTLE. 


By referring to the cut you will notice the 
location of the Steam Whistle. You will also 
see the valve by which the whistle is opera- 
ted. 

THE THROTTLE-VALVE 


One very important feature of this Engine 
is its Throttle-Valve, by means of which the 
engine is started and stopped. No other ama- 
teur Engine has this feature. 


THE STEAM-EXHAUST. 


All oscillating Engines exhaust at the ports 
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THE FIRE-BOX, 


The door opening into the Fire-Box has 
perfect hinges and catch. The patent lamp 
for getting up steam is attached to the inner 
side of the door. When you open the door 
you “draw the fire; when you shut the 
door the lamp is in position, under the boiler. 


THE POWER OF THE ENGINE. 


The Engine has sufficient power for running 
toy machinery. So perfectly and so accurately 
is this engine made that the screw-nuts on 
the cylinder-head and the rivet-heads on 
the boiler and fire-box are represented (see 
cut). 

EVERY BOY HISOWN EN- 
GINEER. 

With this Engine a boy can have an end- 
sess amount of practical amusement, 
as weil as valuable instruction. 

We expect and are prepared for an 
immense demand for this practical, safe, and 
beautiful Engine. 


A MECHANICAL CURIOSITY. 


This Engine is not only interesting to 
boys, but as an object of mechanical 
beauty and perfection it has great inter 
est to engineers and practical machin- 
ists 

This beautiful Engine is worth six of the 
original Dollar Engines we first introduced, 
several years since. 


A TEMPTING PREMIUM. 
Any subscriber who will send us one new 
name will be entitled to the Engine. Post- 
age and packing 30 cts. additional when 
sent as a premium 
We offer it for sale for only ®2.00. Post- 
age and packing paid by us when purchased. 


The Engine is Double the Size of this Cut. 








COMPANION UNION WEB HAMMOCK. Given for one new name. 


Size of Hammock when extended 
—length, 11 ft.; width, 8 ft.; length 
of bed, 6 feet. 

The demand for this superior 
Hammock last year was very great, 
being more than three times any 
former season. 

The Companion Hammock 








we offer is made expressly for us 
The cord from which it is made is 
the same size and quality as that 
from which the $3 Hammocks are made. No one can purchase for $1.75 , 
a better Hammock than the one we offer for $1.00. It is hand-made, | 
and has the Safety Lacing Cord, Patent Safety Knots and the Improved 
Rings 

Given for only one new name. Price, only $1.00. Postage and pack- 
ing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased 

This Hammock yields rest, health and happiness. 














The Umon Web Hammock Co. makes two other styles of Hammocks :— 
Style A B 1s twelve feet long and twelve feet wide. Given for three new 


names. Price, $2.00. Postage and packing, 35 cts., when sent as 
a premium or purchased 


Style A A is the best Hammock we offer Given for four new names. 


Price, $2.75 Postagagnd packing, 50 cts., when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 








‘STEAM PROPELLER ER “STAR OF THE WEST.” For one new name. 





No. 1.—“ Star of the West’ under steam, 


The “Star of the West’ will steam around on a smooth 
body of water for twenty-five minutes, with one filling of its 


s c D 
boiler. Oe area. , 


THE SAFETY-VALVE. 


The boiler has a safety-valve It is perfectly safe in every 


respect. This is the best steamboat of its kind ever made. A 


This isa genuine Steamboat. Cut No. 1 shows the appearance of the 
boat when under steam. Cut No. 2 shows a sectional view of the machinery, 
etc., full size. The hull of the boat is nine inches in length, and is made 
entirely of polished. brass. 

DESCRIPTION OF ENGINE. 

A is the brass boiler; B the brass furnace for heating the water in boiler; 
C is the brass steam-pipe for conveying the steam to the steam-chest D; Z is 
the osciliating cylinder; F the piston-rod, G@ the — H is the 
brass propeller, and / the brass rudder. 

We have given this detailed description in order that you may see just how 
the Engine in the boat operates, and that it isa real Engine. 











It will afford a great amount of amusement as weil as prac- 
tical instruction 


RARE SPORT. 





7) aa 








What rare sport for bright boys! Think of the wonderful 
voyages of discovery among the islands of a fresh water 


(provided the globe is floating in a large tub). It is a won- 
derful Steamer. 

By adjusting the rudder the boat will go in a circle in a 
pond or large tub. This is a practicai, scientific mechanical 
toy. Men and boys are alike interested in this Steamer. 
Given for one new name Price, $1 50. Postage and 
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packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased 








Given for one new name. 
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The cut shows the shape of 
this Gun, its Arrows, Tar- 


No. 2,—Sectional view of the Engine. 








Wilcox ‘Breech- intiine Target Bow Gun, with Bayonet. | Garnet Ring, No. 301, Solid Gold. 


For one new name, and 15 cts. additional 












other gun of its kind 


other gun of its kind in the same time. 
It has a Bayonet fourteen inches long, which can be instantly attached to the barrel of | price. We have all sizes. In ordering, send a strip 


the Gun. With this attachment you have a regular gun for drilling purposes. 


gets, Bayonet, 
&e. This Gun This is a special Ring, made expressly for our 
is better fin-| subscribers. The Ring is solid gold, is very finely 


ished, and contains more good points, than any | finished and engraved. It is mounted with a genu- 


ine Garnet Gem of first quality. The garnet stones 


It is Breech-Loading. Twice as many | are unusually fine ones, being selected and imported 
shots can be made with this Gun as with any | expressly for our prize. We think this is the most 


beautiful ring for young ladies we can offer for the 


of paper or string the size of your finger. Given 


This Gun shoots with great accuracy and force. For target practice, is better than Archery. We | for one new name and 15 cents extra. Price, $1.25 


send a complete Manual of Arms with each Gun (Given for one new name, 
and packing, 30 cts., when sent as « premium or purchased. 


Price, $1. Postage | Postage and packing, 15 cts., which in- 
clades registering 
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